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[BBUIN TOTTSBED BACKWARDS, AND FELL WITH A HEAVY THUD DOWN THE sT4IRS 1!) 


NOW AND FOR EVER. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


OHAPTER I. 
AN ABRUPT INTRODUCTION. 


‘Coma here, Ellice, I want to talk to you,” 

Lady Fitzeden said, aa she closed her book, 
pred leant back languidly in her cushioned 
r+) . 
She was not an old lady, but her hair had 
tarned completely grey, and her refined face 
Wad very , with the pink and white com. 
plexion of fragile health. 

Ellice came obediently, with Fass, her pet 
dog, in her arms, her bright, animated face 
half hidden by his curly hair. 

She sat down on the step of the French 
window, opposite to Lady Fitzeden, and 
looked up ia her mother's face with an expeot- 
ant smile. 

" Well, here I am.” 








“You must remember that you are no 
longer a child,” Lady Fitzeden began, 


gtavely. 

Ellice nodded with mock solemnity. 

“I will try to imagine that I’m eighty, and 
then slide down gracefally to eighteen.” 

** You always go to extremes,” with a slight 
sigh, as if she were too weak to cope with the 
= exuberance of spirits. “If you will 

gin at eighteen, and remember that you are 
on the verge of womanhood—that is all I 
ask. I want you to make a good impression 
on your aunt, so you must take care not to 
be too flighty.’ 

“{ shall behave just as I do at home,” 
Ellice said, with a toss of her head; ‘ and if 
they don’t like it, I will catch the first train 
and come back.” 

“Toney won't understand you as I do, 
silly obild,"’ smiling indalgently, ‘‘so you 
_— Remy tome 1 is = Lael whole 

tare may upon thia visit.’ 

“Bat I'm only going to be there for a 
month,” her eyes opening wide, as if in 
sudden dismay; ‘“‘and when I am back again, 
6 as ever," 





"Very possibly; but I can’t live for ever, 
and then——" 

*‘Mother, don’t talk like that,'’ quickly, 
with a tremble abont her lips. 

‘You must marry,” Lady Fitzeden went 
on, quietly ; ‘“‘and if you like to choose your 
cousin, Arthur Standish, I don't think your 
aunt will object, and I fancy that it would ba 
rather nice.” 

‘I won’s marry anybody,” she oried, with 
flached cheeks; ‘at least not till I'm quite— 
quite old, and then it might be comfortable.” 

Lady Fiszeden smiled. 

**Who would have you, you absurd child ? 
Men don’t marry wrinkles and grey hair.” 

‘I daresay I should be nicer than I am 
now. You always aay the young are éelfish 
and thoughtless, 801 might be better when I 
grow old,” 

“And you might be worse,” with a sad 
smile, ‘People don't always improve as 
they get old. The bad habits they have not 
controlled overmaster them, and control 
them in the end. Lord Woodhridge’s brother 
Wentworth took to drinking when he was 
quite young—the whole family remonstrated 
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with him, bat nothing would induce him to 
giveisup. I really don’t think be could after 
a time; it mastered him to such an extent 
he died of delirium tremens. Now I shouldn’t 
like you to marry a son of his, for I ama 
firm believer in heredity, and I believe that 
sort of curse is sure to descend from one 
generation to another,” 

“ Bat, mother, that would be too cruel—I 
can’t believe it. It would not be just for any- 
one to be born into certain misery.” 

‘tT don’t say that each in his tarn would be 
unable to cure himeelf. I only think he 
would be born with the oraving—though, by 
Heaven’s grace, and his own earnest en- 
deavour, he might corquer it. However, we 
needn’t trouble ourselves about that. And as 
#o your marrying, child, I am in no hurry for 
it. Idon’t want to get rid of you,” with a 
pathetic smile; “only when you do choose a 
husband, let him be a good man, and come of 
a good stock.” 

‘* Perhaps a good man won't choose me,” 
Ellice anawered, with a sparkle of irrepressible 
fun in her eyes. “I am not always singing 
bymns or reading tracts." 

‘ No one but a sanctimonious prig would 
wish you to do so; and I don’t think a prig 
would be likely to take to a mad-osp like 
you.’ 

And then, with a sudden change of subject, 
Lady Fitzeden began to talk of the girl’s 
frocks and farbelows, for she was arxicus 
that her darling should present 9 good appear- 
ance at the Castle, Mach money had not betn 
expended on them, but Hi ‘was quite 
delighted with them, for they “were fresh, 
tastefal, and pretty, and she not Gare to 
outrival everyone élse byw heap of gorgebus 
garments. She was much'xdited About thia 
visit to Woodbridge Castle, for*she bad lived 
very quietly in her Somersetédhire home, and 
she was now for the first time to make her 
début in the great world, 

But when all her tranks were packed, atid 
the carriage came to the door to take-Her 
away to the station, her courage began to fail. 

It was with a very serious faces that she 
bade good-bye to Tibbits, her mother's fatthtnt! 
maid, when she handed in her butidie ‘of 
wraps which looked more fitted for a d6tiiitty 
journey in snow and frost, than a simmer 
expedition in glorious sunshine. Aud the 
tears actually ran down her cheeks as she 
kissed her mother again and again on the 
platform, and told her that she would be 
back Very soon, very f00n indeed, aud she 
hoped that Cousin Oarrie would take the 
greatest care of her. 

‘' Mind, if you want me you must send for 
me at once,” she said, earnestly, as she put 
her head ont of the window of a first-class 
osrriage, and knocked her new hat into a 
strangely crooked position. 

‘tT shall mske a point of not wanting you 
a bis,’ Lady Fitzaden asaured her with a fond 
smile, ‘* Be carefal, darling, that your epirits 
don’t ran away with you; and write to me as 
often as you can.” 

Then the engine gave a parting fsoream, 
évery open door was closed with a loud bang, 
and Lady Fitzeden, a tall, aristocratio figare 
with 9 gentle face, was left on the platform, 
whilst Ellice, who was leaning ont of the 
window, in epite of the ghastly story of the 
poor man who had his head ohopped off in 
congequence of doing so, was carried farther 
and farther away to meet the new life which 
was waiting for her, with all its new hopes 
and its fine promises of pleasure. 

Ellice found it difficult to settle down to 
reading the book which she had brooght with 
her. She could not fix her thoughts on the 
woes and sorrows of a fictitious heroine, 
whilst she was longing for adventures on her 
own account. 

If something would only happen—a Iiltle 
aocident to the train which shonid not 
damage her a bit, but should give her an 
opportunity of displaying her courage—that 
courage which she never doubted, alshongh it 
bad never been tried—or anythiog else, not 


too tragic or cicagreeable, which wonld help 
her to Write an amusing letter to her dear 
widther, 

That letter she had already began "to com. 
pose, although it was only about an hotr 
since she had parted from her, when the door 
wae abruptly and she was told that 
she bad tochange. This took her by surprise, 
and ehe hurried out of the train with all her 
wraps and packages, as if is were going off 
that instant by express speed. 

The guard acted up to the instructions of 
Lady Fitzeden, gave her trunks into the 
charge of # porter, and her pretty person into 
the care of another guard as important as 
himeelf, who put her into an empty carriage, 
and assured her that no one should disturb 
her. 

Tt was @ great amusement to her to watch 


eafe out of its reach. 

An exoursion train had just come in, and 
excited females were rashing about and 
getting in everyone's way, clamouring for lost 
parcels, or perhaps lost children; whilst 
batlescried, men ran in and ont of the 
refréshment-room, and boys with vigorous 
digs shouted ‘‘ Ta ra-ra-boom.deay ” atthe 

of their ahrill voices. 

‘Bells rang, engines peffed, porters ran at 
‘Wandering would-be passengers, and drove 
them to their places like a flock of sheep; but 
ptill, for some reason, they could not get off. 

Just as the train for Woodbridge began to 
thow signa of latent activity, the door of 
Ellice's carriage was wrenohed open, and a 
man tumbled Héad foremost into it, as if he 
oe See 7 the mouth of a gun. i 

“ ¥ r partdon—hope haven’ 
mameuat ; bat thet was a ‘shave,’ he 
; R ‘took off bic straw hat and wiped 


‘Thére was sémething so pleatant in-his 
a Elfice, “who bad “been «rather 
7 iy Me abropt entry, was completely 
‘reasenréd, 

Lt & ‘Toothad slipped you might have 
“been a,’ she’enid; gravely. 

She meant 10 Ha¥m, but her mother would 
certainly have'tol@ hérthat she ought not #6 
be talking to a Stranger, 

** You are quite right,’’ he said, cordially ; 


— 


the crowd on the platform, now that she was ‘ 


‘#0 say something suitable in return, but the 
PoweF’seeme@'to have deserted her, and she 
was O6¥tain that her new cousin must be 
thinking her a little fool. 


CHAPTER It. 
JUST LIKE A BROTHER, 


‘My dear niece, you are most heartily 
welcome,” Lord Woodbridge said, with 
evident sincerity, as he came to meet her in 
the large hall which made her all at once feel 
amall ‘and insignificant. He kissed her 
affectionately as known hér all her 
short 8, turned to her com- 


he said heartily. 
were certain to 
g to be able 
>I can on you. 
Bafe to miss a 

. I doubtif 
of thing.” 

Bre always 

clatéhing Held of him,” Brandish paid, good- 
— ly, Was alWitys ready'to defend 


absent. 
‘Well, cone tnto’vie Tidtary and bave some 


Lou the’way, and the others 
follo Aphethtéw opén the door Ellice 


hesitated for'a ntéiiient onthe threshold, for 
she was disms' the Buzz of voices, and 
H46cked with fiesitation ‘atthe crowded room 












before her. A lady/*alland very handsome, 
beantifally dregeed k silk trimmed with 
grey, detached ‘hei trom *fest and 
-oame forward'with a'winnin 

‘* Dear child | I am 80 gladeceee'ybo,." she 
said, kissing the pretty Wad'so shyly 
lifted ‘to hers. ‘Av dtally tired 
after your hot j “how ia your 
dear mother ? to spare you. 


Come and havea éup of #¢a ; I'told them to 
c would be 





‘tbat it would have #étn an awfal nuisance to 
mies the train, The most virtuous pedple 
onder the eun hate’You, if you arrive tooiate 
for dinner.” OE 

“Then I hope I shall be in time,’ she@aid, 
fervently. 

* You are going to Woodbridge Castle ?"’ he! 
acked, or rather exclaimed, ingtrprite, as his 
quick blue eyes caught the s@éreas on the 
label of her rugs. “Jove! that’s a queer 
coincidence.” 

‘* Do you know it?" she avked, ag eagerly 
as if she had been going to a strange country, 
and wanted information concerning it. 

‘*Rather, I live there,” he said, quietly. 
‘That is to say, off andon. It is more my 
homs than any other spot in the world,” 

“Then you must be my cousin, Arthur 
Standish,” she said, as the colour rushed into 
her cheeks, and her heart—that young volatile 
heart— began to beat fast with excitement. 

‘‘Arthar Wentworth Standish,” he said, 
with s low bow and a pleasant simile, ‘very 
moch af your service. So you are Ellice 
Fitzeden, the young lady whom I was to be 
sure and find ont at Woodbridge, and put 
safely into the brougham, Suppore we shake 
hande on the strength of it,” 

He extended ® sunburnt but well-shaped 
hand as he spoke, and took her small one fora 
moment in his firm grasp, looking down into 
her flashed face with kind bas sératinising 
eyes. 

He looked so honest and trne that she felt 
sure they wonld ba good friénde; but her 
mother’s words came back to her rémem- 
brance most inopportunely, and tiéd her 
usually volauble tongue, whilat her long thick 





like a dog to his 
“agit with a pale face, a 
profile, “a waist of eighteen 


; Emily ;you have always some- 


r gay’t0 me,” he said, quietly, with 
is Watoasm in ‘his tone. 
‘(My déar boy, it dosan’t do for everyone 


to spoil you,’’ Lady Woodbridge said, with a 
sharp glance at Emily Lennard, ‘‘I hope 
you took care of Bilice on the way.” 

* After the first, when I nearly knooked her 
over,’”’ he said, with an amused amile, I had 
a shave of missing the train, and jamped 
into the carriage as if I had been shot from a 
catapult.’’ 

‘* Where was that?” Miss Lennard acked, 
with evident curiosity. 

‘* At Horchester,”’ shortly, as if for some 
reason he would have preferred not to answer 
it. 
‘‘Then you were staying with the Staple- 
tons?" she exclaimed, asif she had made an 
important discovery. 

“Twas. Have you any objection ? * looking 
down at her with a strange sternness in hia 
eyes, which brought the colour slowly into her 
pale cheeka. 

** Not the slightest. Why should 1?” with 
& scornfal little langh. 

“ Exactly, why should you?” very quietly, 
but with the sort of calm that precedes a 
storm. 

* As long as you don’t ack me #0 accompany 
you,” she said, with a shrug of her shoulders. 

“T am notin the habit of inviting you or 
anybody elee to other people's houses. When 
I do, you can always refuse.” 

'sDear me, how solemn we are,” with & 








lashes pea shyly on her burning cheeks. 
She would have given anything to be able 


mocking emile. ‘' Wasn't it you that sug- 
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gested that Eltice Fitzeden should be asked to 
Woodbridge?" 

Arthur. Standish looked round to be sure 
that they conld not be overheard, and, seeing 
that Ellice had been taken to the tea-table by 
Lady Woodbridge, he replied, in a low tone,— 

‘'I believe I did suggest it.” : 

‘6 Why did-you do it?” she asked, almost 
fi 


eroely, 

“ Why not? «A vpretty:ittle girl’ is always 

acquisition for a country house,” 

“Bhe was brought here to be married, and 
you know it,” she said, in a low rasping tone. 

“No, by Heaven, such.an idea neverenteréd 
my bead,” hecexclaimed,' with a startled look 
in his bine eyes. 

“ You look inmosence itself, but of course I 
don’t believe you.” 

“' Dewear it,” be:aaid, vehemently, » ‘' Per. 

haps you believeme now ?"’ 
Without answering, she announced care- 
lessly that she was going to dress for dinner, 
Other people seemed inclined 40 dawdle, bat 
she detested to be hurried. 

Hvidently «she ‘had: managed “40 “rouse ‘an 
unpleasant train of thought, for Standish ‘re. 
mained standing where she had left’him, with 
an annoyed expression on-his-usually oheerfal 


A man‘with iron-grey'hair, «and thoroughly 
white moustaches, who had been ag 
him for: some time, came up to “him 
slapped -him on‘éhe back. ‘ That girl,” he 
said in a low voice, ‘is as sharp and as :cold- 
blooded as a weasel. She would worm the 
heart out of any man, and then tear it to 
pieces with her small ‘white teeth | ” 

“She won't get a chance with mine, I can 
tell-you, for she’ll mever be within a hundred 
miles of «it, soto: speak,’ Arthur said, con- 

‘Then she will get 2t you through some. 
body else, through the first girl whom you 
happen “to like better than anyone elee, for 
instance," “the Baronet replied, with equal 


lence. 

‘Bat why, Sit Thomas?” Bruin asked in 
surprise, ‘‘Misa Lennard hates me ag a 
weadel would hate s fox-terrier !"’ 

“ Jealousy, my dear boy. If you had chosen 
to kneel at her feet she might have kicked you 
with her delicate. shoe, but ahe would have 
liked you & vast deal better,” the old gentle- 
man said, with a chuokle, 

“T'd ‘see myself somewhere fiest,’”’ with 
energy. 

“Ha, hal - It’s ‘very amusing to look on; 
but I must go and make myself preventable,” 

“ And’ so must I,” rejoined Standish ; and 
they went out of the room together. 

To Ellice Fitzeden it seemed rather a for- 
midable affair to face'the large company 
assembled inthe drawing-room ; but ‘she told 
herself that she had to do it, 20 there was no 
use in putting it off. 

She looked very nice in a simple white Surah 
frock with a gold sash, and her rippling gold- 
brown ‘hair coiled like a crown ‘round ‘her 
shapely ‘head ; bathe had no one to tell her 
how nice she looked, for the fatthfal Tibbits 
had been left at home; and Miss Lennard, 
who came to fetoh her at Lady Woodbridge's 
suggestion, only gave her a careless glance, 
and remarked, ‘Sweet simplicity” in a 
scornfal tone, as she swept on before her, her 
long train rustling ae she went. She stopped 
at the drawing-room door, and looked back 
over her shoulder with # peontiar satile, 

“ One friendly warning I will give you,” she 
said ina low voice: “fall in love with any- 
body'on earth rather than a Standish. There 
will beno happiness for you it you do.” 

“ I shan’t fall in love ‘with anybody ?” ‘she 
said, defiantly, as her cheeks grew hot, and 
she threw back her head, Jast then Miss 
Lennard ‘threw open’ the door, and ElMee'a 
words were overheard by Sit Thomas Esmond 
who was standing clove by, He turned round 
with a glance of intense amusement. 

“You must have been taking all our 
characters away, Miss Lennard.” 

‘Oh dear no, I don’t think they are*worth 
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the trouble. Weall begin by saying we 
won't do a& thing, and start it in half-an- 


“Then your young friend will have to be 
quick about it. Piease introduce me before 
the catastrophe happens.” 

“ Sir Toomas .Eemond—Miss Fitzeden,"’ 
ahe said carelessly,.and. walked on. 

‘©T knew your mother, my dear, but I can’t 
gay you are bit like her,’’ and he put up his 
- glass to-study Ellice’s sweet face at his 


ure. 
“No, I know I'm nob,” she said, ruefally, 
“bat I would rather be like her than any- 
body on earth,” 
You've done quite right—you've started 
&,patsern of your own,’’ he said, with an 
spproving ned. ‘'Conlnd’t have managed 


“Oh, Sir Thomas, . but everyone says my 
amother was lovely?” with raised eyebrows, 

‘\ And what do they say of Mies Fitzeden ?” 

-he atked, misobievously. 

“Phat. she is to go in 40 dinner with this 
dear: -boy,’’ imverposed Lady Woodbridge, as 
she brought up Arthur Wentworth Standish. 

‘'We are quite old friends by thia time, are 
we.not, cousin mine?” he said, cheerfully, 
Jooking. handsome and particularly gentle- 
— in his evening things, as he offered her 

8 arm, 

“I know you better than anyone else in the 
house!” she said, with a glad ring in her 
fresh young voice, 2 

‘And the more you know of me, the more 
you must like me, promise me that,’’ be 
whiepsred,.as he locked atraighs into her olear 
eyes. 

‘* How oan I tell?” she answered, with a 
flutter in her heart, 

“ You must like me without knowing why,”’ 
) he said, as he took bia place beside her at the 
long table with its shaded lampa and exquisite 
flowers, ‘‘and I can easily teach you how.” 

And he did teach her with fatal facility ; 
for before she had reached the end of that 


from the shallow depths of her short 
experience, shat this Arthur Standish was the 
very nicest man she had ever met in her life, 

Hoe drew her out to talk of her home, and 
asked many questions about her mother—a 
theme on w she was always ready to 
dilate. She told him exactly how they apent 
their days, nob in the bustle of the world, but 
with F ana of kind friends round them to 
give them a taste of pleasant society and all 
the pleasures it involved. 

‘\ And then it is so nioe, after I’ve been to a 
pioale. or a tennia party, or a dance, 0 come 

ack #0 mother and tell her all about it," she 
said, with shining eyes. ‘She is jost as 
interested as if she were a girl herself,” 

‘*I¢ must be gocd to have a mother like 
that,” he said, earnestly, as if there were a 
great envy in his hears «as well as a deep 


regret. 

**Lady Woodbridge seems so delighifally 
kind,” she said, with some surprise which she 
did not like to express. 

‘Ss And go she is—an angel without wings,” 
he answered, fervently, with a kindly glance 
towards tha Viscountess at the head of the 
table, ‘What she has been to me all these 
years nobody could guess. If I'm anything 
at all to boast of, I owe it all to her.” 

"Then you are.almost ag fortunate as I 
am," she said, gladly. 

“With a difference,” and there was a gad. 
ness in his smile which puzzled her. 

Just then she happened to look round at 
Mies Lennard, who was having rather up-hill 
work in trying to amuse a well-known M P,, 
who seemed to be too much absorbed in his 
thoughts to attend to anyone else. 

She gave Ellice Fitzeden a perfectly male- 
volent glance, which chilled the poor girl's 
lightheartedness. 

“*I wonder why Miss Lennard dislikes me 
80 much,” she said, in a low voice, as she 
turned away with something like a shudder, 





““ Bhall I tell you?” Bruin said, quietly. 


dinner with its many courses, she had decided | 
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‘* Tf your noze had been orcoked, and your eyes 
green, ske would have liked you well enougb.'’ 

‘ How absurd yon are,'’ she answered with 
& happy laugh. ‘‘Ob, how glad I am that 
you did not miss that train.” 

“Not halfes gladas Iam. You must treat 
me just like a brother. If anything goes 
wrong with you, you must let me know at 
once. Mind you don’t forget!"’ 

“TI am sure, I shan’t forget,” looking up 
into his eyes with perfect confidence shining 
out of her own. ‘‘ I shalibe very thankfai for 
a word of advice, I've never been away from 
home witbont my mother before, and I shall 
mies her 60." 

‘‘ Bat yon’ve never bad a brother before, co 
there's something to the good," he said, as if 
there might be infinite consolation in the 
suggestion. 

And so there was plenty of conrolation, bnt 
plenty of danger as well; for an amateur 
brother.ean never be like a realone. He may 
;8eem much nearer for a time ; bnt shen, there 
isalways the chance that he may bs ever 80 
rouch farther off when youhave grown acons: 
tomed to him, 








CHAPTER III, 
“Now AND FOR EVER!”’ 


Oxe happy day followed another, and 
Hilice Fitzeden felt as if the hours were flying 
by on golden wings. 

Bhe did not know that all her beppiness 
‘Sprang from the fact that Avihur Srandish 
was under the same roof with her, snd 
‘always looked after her like the kindest 
‘of brothers; bat Lady Fitzeden gnessed it 

from the tone of her glowing letters, a 
She read them with a smile and a sigh—a 
pmile, because in her uncelfishnesa she rejoiced 
to think that her daughter would be happily 
| married before she died—a tear, beoance she 
‘knew that her life would seem dull indeed 
| without her little sunbeam. 
| It was nice to be telling all her friends, in 
answer fo their eager questions, that Eilice 
| was enjoying herself so very, very much. 
The Rev. Charles Belmont, the grey. hsired 
Restor, who had baptised her ag a baby, and 
‘confirmed her in the first years of her inno- 
cent girlhood, looked grave when Lady Fitz- 
‘eden told bim oheerfally that El'ice had 
become great friends with Lord Woodbridge’s 
‘gon, Arthur Standish. He shook bis head 
gravely over she newa when he wag alone with 
his wife. 
‘*My dear Charles, I think if would be « 
, capital thing, Ellice is such a darling, dainiy 
little creature, I should like her $o be the fatura 
Lady Woodbridge,” she said placidly, aa she 
knitted a pink sook for her last baby. 

‘‘ And I would rather see her in her grave,”’ 
he said, with a sudden flash on his withered 
cheek, as he stood by the window looking out 
on to the flower-garden. 

‘'Good gracions! what bas he done?” sbs 
exclaimed, in startled surprise, a3 she dropped 
her knitting. nesdle on the floor, and stared at 
her husband with wide-open eyes. 

“ He is a thoroughly bad fellow—rotten to 
the core. There are plenty jast like him ia 
society, and if I had my way, I'd roots them 
out ruthlesely,” he said sternly. 

** Bat how could you, dear? You can’t dig 
up a man and throw him away like a bad 
potato!” 

“Nos; but I conld shat my doors agains? 

” 


m. 

“Then he would only go from bad to 
worse,” 

“It would make him uncomfortable, and 
then he would see that wickedness didn’t 
a Poor Lord and Lady Woodbridge!” 
sighed the kind soul. ‘‘And I was only 
thinking, whilst Lady Fitzeden was talking 
of the partiea and festivities going on down 
there, how nica it would be to live in a Castle, 








with plenty of money to give away, as well a8 
to pay the butcher's bil,” 
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“'The irony of fate!'’ said the Reotor 
gtimiy. ‘Woodbridge bas everything that 
fis can desire, except the one, and the loss of 
4bst one spoils all the rest.” 

Whilet these kind friends were indulging in 
gloomy forebodings, Ellice was enjoying her- 
eelf to her heart's content. And thie wag 
titerally tras, for she asked nothing more than 
40 have Arthur Wentworth Standish by her 
wherever she went, and she had thia desire 
falfilied to the uttermost. A fortnight passed 
in a constant round of pleasure, only broken 
by the Sandays, which were alao very pleasant 
éz @ quister sort of way. 

It had been a doll rainy day, at which 
many people had grumbled; bat they bad 
a@mused themselves aa best they could with 
eaueis in one room, billiards in another, and 
gossip in a third; whilet shey were all looking 
forward to the dance in the evening, which 
Lady Woodbridge had promised them, as a 
kind of pretimioary cauter before the grand 
Ball for the following night, 

Etlice expected to enjoy herself immensely, 
but the reality rarely comes up to the ideal ; 
and though she had plenty of partners. there 
was a fecling of dissatisfaction in her heart, 
because Brain had been called ont of the room 
early in the evening, and had never appeared 
again. 

“Poor little forsaken thing!” Emily 
Wennard said mockingly, tapping her on the 
ehoutder with ber red feather fan. ‘‘ What 
did I sell you? Find consolation with some- 
body else!” 

“— don't want consolation,” Ellice said, 
eogrily, her delicate fase flashing hotly at 
the unkind imputation. 

“Bat I do," said a laughing voice close at 
her cibow, and turning quickly ronnd she 
6aw the very man she bat been wishing for. 
Her heart gave a leap, her eyes shone joyoualy, 
but she said not a word, becanse Emily 
Lennard was watching them both with eager 


** Poor Ellice bas been humbly waiting for 
you the whole evening,”’ she said, maliciously. 
“ You really should not have stayed away so 


B. 

“* I've been doing nothing of the sort,”’ ex- 
Gisimed E:lice, indignantly, “I bave danced 
every dance without missing one.” 

« Without missing me, you mean to say,” 

tin Arthur, lightly, ‘: you must be punished 


for that at oncs ;"' and, as the music struok | 


ap at the same moment, he whirled her into 
the middle of a waltz without waiting for her 
eonsent. And when that waltz was over, he 
fed her away to a quiet nook where a seat was 
arranged at the end of the conservatory. 

He walked fast, ae if anxious to get ont of 
the cheerfal, chattering noisy throng. but he 
id not speak until he placed her on the couch, 
and dropped down into the seat by her side, 
Then he put his arm along the back of the 
ouch, and bent over her with a look of intense 
fonging in his eyes. 

The silence seemed all the deeper ont there 
among the feathery palms, in the twilight, for 
¢he noise of laughter and music in the 
Wrilliantly lighted rooms. The girl's heart 
‘wee throbbing, the colour coming and going 
dn her soft cheeka. 

A feeling of expsotation was upon her, and 
yet ehe could nos have told you what she did 
expect, or what she was waiting for. Her 
whole natare seemed to be thrilling in affiaity 
with his; and he watched her in her innocence, 
festing that here was the one pare-hearted 
girl whom he had been waiting for since he 
had lefs his boyhood behind him. 

Woy should he pasa on, and leave her for 
gomeone else ? he asked himeelf, passionately ; 
¢elling himself in answer that he woald die 
Gret. And then, as the rain pattered on the 
panes, and the music played the ead sweet 
musicof anew waltz called “‘ Never More,’’ 
the whispered, softly, — 

“'Mg little carling!’’ and his arm alid 
Gown from the back of the seat and clasped 
der slight waist; and hig head bens lower till 


- golden moustaches brushed her blushing 


eeks, 

She said nothing, bat her bosom heaved ; 
and she shook from head to foot, as a great 
shyness seized her, and her long lashes seemed 
fastened to her cheeks, 

‘Tell me this one thing, child,” he said, 
earnestly, as he remembered he had only 


eighteen years of her life. ‘‘Ie there anyone 
else you care for more than me?” 

**Oh, no—no—no !" she said, breathlessly, 

“Could you love me now and for ever? ” 

“ For ever,"’ she answered, softly, in all the 
joyous confidence of her omy nea 

Then he drew her closer to him, and kissed 
her euony haie ; and they were both as happy 
as two birds in the radiant spring. Bat the 
music grew sadder and sadder till it almost 
sounded like a wail, and the rain beat against 
the glass as if it meant to shatter it to atoms. 

Qaick steps came through the adjoining 
room, so Brain in a moment sat bolt up- 
right, and Ellice hid her roseate face behind 
her fan, They proved to be Miss Lennard’s, 
and she cast a sharper glance than ever at the 
two whom she came in search of. 

‘I've been looking for you everywhere,” 
she said, in an annoyed tone. ‘Lady Wood- 
bridge wants us to practise the cotillon, 80 
yoa must come at once.” 

** All right, we will dance till all's blae," he 
said, cheerfally; ‘‘ come, Ellice, we'll show 
them how to do it.” 

‘‘We shall want experienced dancers, not 
novices," Emily said, superciliously. 

“The novices will be experienced dancers 
by to-morrow. Don't you put yourself out, 
Emily.” 

‘Tam put out by the rain. Sach an awfal 
nuisance.” 

‘* Is really doosn’é matter a bit. We are all 
under shelter.” 

“Yes, but to be cooped in here,” she said, 
biting her lip. 

** Plenty of room to move about in; but if 
) you want more fpace, you must put on a 
| mackintosh and some galoshes.” 

“ How ridiculous you are!" she said, pet- 





tishly. 

By this time they had reached the dancing- 
| room, and direotly he got there Arthur Stan- 
| dish gave a sharp look round it, as if looking 
for somebody else. 

All the while he was dancing with a 
' bewildering change of partners, he kept a 
| watoh on the door; but evidently the man or 
| the woman did not come through it. As soon 
| #8 they had danced a few rounds, Lady Wood- 
| bridge proposed that they should leave off and 
go to bed, so as to be quite fresh for the 
morrow, and Arthur seconded her with an 
eagerness that surprised most people, 

** Good-night, dear,"’ Lady Woodbridge said, 
kindly, as abe kissed Ellice's bright face. 

“Dear Lady Woodbridge, how tired you 
look,” ahe exclaimed, compassionately, as she 
noticed an unusually worn expression about 
her eyes. 

"The wet day, put it all on the shoulders of 
the weather,” and she turned away with a 
heavy sigh. 

There was an atmosphere of sadness and 
anxiety that evening which many people were 
conscious of; but EHilice, though of an unsel- 
fish and sympathetic nature, was 80 engrossed 
for once in her own great happiness, that she 
felt nothing of it, and even found it difficult 
not to lift up her voice and sing aloud as she 
went up to bed. 

She had found the nicest man in the world 
to love, and what gave the crowning touch to 
her happiness was the thought that he had 
been specially selected by her own dear 
mother. 

A. ! a oy been very kind fe anont 
she must try a8 good as possi Ww 
that she deserved it. 

Tne last thing before she got into bed she 
drew the curtain aside and She 





known her for one brief fortnight out of the | rig 





eee, and that the stars were shining 
dimly. 


As it had grown much warmer, she leaned 
out for a breath of air, and was just dra 
in her head when she heard a voice, whi 
—— —~amaa as Emily Lennard's, say dis- 

ouly,— 

a out boldly, and assers your own 

ta.” 

“IT am here for that very purpose.” 

Could it be possible that it was Arthar— 
Arthur S:andish—out there on the terrace, 
holding a secret midnight interview with 
Emily Lennard, a girl whom he had always 
pretended to dislike? Impossible, and yet it 
was his voice, undoubtedly his voice. Oh! 
what could this mystery mean? 

‘* I suppose I must make love to this little 
Fitzeden girl,’ he went on, unconscious of the 
small white figure up above, who listened with 
burning cheeks and hands clasped tight 
together, and a heart growing colder at each 
word, ‘that is part of the programme, I 
we Panset th original I believe,’ 

*' Part of the programme, ve," 
answered Emily; ‘‘ but she has fallen head 
over ears in love with someone else. So you 
are too late, as usual.” 

“T don’t care a hang!” he said, frankly, 
and the words, though spoken in a low voice, 
seemed to ring through _ little Ellioce’s 
ears. ‘' Now give us a kiss,and say good- 
night. ’Pon my word, I’m as sleepy as a 
dormouse." 

Their steps moved off tc a side-door. and 


Ellice % into bed with an almost breaking 
—_ er pride helped her to bear it 


vely. 

It he could talk of making love to her as a 
pretence, if he could say that he did not “‘ oare 
a hang” whether he was too late or not, if he 
could kiss another girl in that rougb, 
ungentlemanly way, the Arthur Standish 
whom she had loved for a fortnight could 
never have existed except in her own imagina- 
tion ; and, oh! how empty the world seemed 
suddenly to have become ! 


CHAPTER IVY. 
THE NEW ABTHUR 


Ir had been agreed the evening before, that 
if the weather were agreeable Arthar Went- 
worth Standish and Ellice Fitzeden should go 
up the river in a light boat, to pick some tall 
rushes which were needed for decorating a 
large fire-place in the hall. Bat the next 
morning Arthur hunted high and low, and all 
in vain, for Eilice was nowhere to be found; 
so after waiting about for nearly an hour he 
asked a pleasant young fellow, named Oharlie 
some, to accompany him, and went off ina 

2 . 

Meanwhile Ellice had escaped from the 
house j.1st after breakfast, and hidden herself 
in a wood where po one would think of loobing 
for her. She could have been very happy all 
by herself, if she had only been able to think 
of Si:andish as she had thought of hima few 
short hours before; but now everything was 
changed, and she threw herself down on ferns 
and hare-bsils, and hid her face on the ground. 
She was too proud to ory, so she had no relief 
from tears; bat she longed to have her 
mother's arms about her, and her sweet con- 
soling voice in her ears. 

Poor child! she felt as if she could never 
trust anyone again, never like anyone again, 
and she walked back through the shrubbery 
with a lagging step, and a sad face with an 
expression of careworn age on it, which looked 
out of place on her blooming youth, 

Still she made a pretty picture, coming 
along through the lights and shadows, with a 
bunch of wild flowera in her hand, and a tall 
young man, in a suit of brown clothes, who 
was standing by a tree trying to light hie pipe, 
evidently thought so; for he desiated from his 


‘operations, took his hat off, and stepped 


out. 
was surprised to find tbat the rain had | straight in front of her. 
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“* My little cousin, charmed to make your 
acquaintance,’ and he took her hand, flowers 
and all, and shook it heartily. 

“I don’é know who you are,” she said 
slowly, rather inclined to think he was an im- 


postor, 

** You are Ellice Fitzeden, and I am Arthur 
Standish,” 

“No,” she interrupted quickly, with an 
accent of scorn ia her fresh young voice. 
‘* you can’t take me in like that. I know him,’’ 
her lips trembled, her voice changed. ‘At 
Jeast, I used to know him very well." 

“And you did not know that there were 
two of us, both of the same name, only Bruin 
bas a Wentworth thrown in to make a dif. 
ference?” 

‘No, I never heard of the other,” she said 
slowly. 

“T call Bruin ‘the other,’ but that's jast a 
matter of fancy. He is a capital fellow, ready 
to take everybody else's burden upon himself, 
and I suppose you are ‘gone’ on him like the 
rest of the girls?” he asked, with his jaded 
eyes fixed on her blushing face. 

She drew herself up with the quic} dignity 
of insulted youth. 

‘He was very kind to me when I firat came, 
, that is all.” 
fy ‘*Then you are heart-whole, you wish me 

to underetand?’’ he persisted as he walked 

on by her side. 

“Of course I am,” impatiently, with an 
unveracity born of the trying moment, “ bat 
I don’t see how it can matter to you.” 

** You don’t, bat Ido. Way should it be so 
utterly impossible for you to like one cousin 
@3 much as another? "’ 

She looked up into hia face with a speoulat- 
ing gaze. This Arthur Standish was good. 
looking, with a atraigh’ nose, dark eyes, set 
father close together, a small dark moustache, 
and a complexion almost as white as his shirt. 
collar, There was something in his expression 
which made her shiver with distrust and dia- 
guest, and she quickened her steps in her 
anxiety to get rid of him, 

“You have not answered my question.” 

‘*Oh! because you are so utterly different,” 
she said, carelessly. 

* Yes, as sin and ssintliness. When you've 
had enongh of the one, you will then take to 
the other. In other words, when you are 
tired of Brain, you will go back to me,” 

** No, I shall go home,” she said, with a 
determined shake of her head; and then, as 
they emerged from the shrubbery, she hurried 
across the wide lawn. 

“‘ There is the gong and I shall be late.” 

“One moment. I suppose you've given the 
first dance to Brain?" 

‘* No, I haven’t,” without looking round. 

“Then give it to me.’ 

m. you like,” ‘ 

6 was not a gracious way of accepting, but 
her heart was so sore at the semaginaeate of 
what that dance would have been for her but 
for that conversation on the terrace, that she 
did not care who had it, 

“‘Ohild, you've been tiring yourself out!" 
Lady Woodbridge said with her kind, 
motherly amile, as she made room for Ellice 
at ber side, 

The new Arthur Siandish took his place 
at the bottom of the table, and had Emily 
Lennard on hie left hand, 

She wae mofii:d up round her neck, having 
caught cold the night before; but that did not 
— her from talking fast to her neigh- 

our, 

He, however, scarcely took the trouble to 
answer her; but his dark eyes travelled down 
the whole length of the table till they rested 
on Ellice’s flower-like face, and seemed in- 
clined to stay there. . 

Ellice, in her firet shy glance round, found 
that Brain was absent as well as the Viscount 
and Mr. Spencer. 

After that a stolid indiff-rence to everything 
took possession of her, and she woul have 
he solemn silence if it had not been for Sir 

mak, 





‘'Bomebody has been making mischief,” 
and he frowned darkly. 

‘No, nobody but yourself,” shaking her 
head, sorrowfally. 

‘* What have I done,?" raising his eyebrows. 
‘I've soarcely seen you the whole day. You 
deserted ms this morning.” 

“ And for a very good reason!" y 

‘Yes, it was dissppointing—wasn't it?” 
oried a mocking voice close beside them; and 
looking round in surprise, they saw Emily 
Lennard standing at the door of her bed- 
room. 

Ellice gave her one indignant glance, into 
which she threw all the bitterness of her scul, 
and fled to her own room, whilst Bruin turned 
round and confronted Miss Lennard with 
flashing eyes, 

“Be good enough to explain," he said, 
courtly. 

‘* With pleasure,’ and she made him a 
mocking curtsey. ‘ Miss Hilice Fitzeden lost 
her heart willingly to Lord Woodbridge’s 
son-and-heir; but she is very loth to let it go 
to his cousin.” 

‘I don’t understand,” and he flashed hotly. 
‘To my certain knowledge, she never saw 
him till this moraing.” 

‘Qh, blind as a bat!" she oried, incredu- 






































He teased her about her abstraction, which 
he put down toafar more cheerful cause than 
the real one; and asked her in a low voice 
whether she liked Arthur Standish as well as 
the other. ‘' Not half such a good fellow ; but 
don't say I said so," he almost whispered, as 
he poured some claret into her glass. 

He told her to drink it in order that she 
might get a few roses into her cheeks for the 
evening. 

All that afternoon they were busy decora- 
ting the hall and the reception-rooms with 
banks of flowers. There was so much to be 
done that the gardeners were very glad to 
accept the help of ladies and gentlemen. 

Brain never appeared, having gone into 
Croydon on some business for Lord Wood- 
bridge, directly he and Mr. Spencer had 
commenced a late lancheon on their retarn 
from their expedition up the river; but Ellice 
found the other Arthur always at her elbow, 
ready to help in placing exquisite La France 
or William Allen Richardson roses on a bank 
of moas and fern. 

The more she saw of him the less she liked 
him, and she was quite angry with herself for 
having promised him the first dance. 

Fortunately, Charlie Spencer was rather 
enamoured of her, and kept hovering close at 
hand, asdid Emily Lennard also, who made 
remarke as pointed as the thorns of the roses. 

Siandish paid her small attention, and 
barely heard her requests for a bit of string 
ora pair of scissors, whilst he was trying his 
best ts forestall all Ellice’s wants. 

If she had not felt so utterly depressed she 
would have enjoyed the fun of all the prepa- 
rations; but, at least, she had snfficient 
occupation in snubbing this intrasive cousin, 
who seemed to think himself master of the 
house and all in it. 

Taere was to be a hurried dinner in the 
hall at half-past seven in order to leave the 
aw of time to array themselves for 
the 


As they were seated at dinner Bruin walked 
in, and stood for a moment in the doorway 
with the eunlight on his fair head, as his 
bine eyes roamed eagerly round the table. 

“Bo sorry to be late ; but that beastly lawyer 
kept me waiting for hours. I'll ran and wash 
my hands,” 

“No, no, sit down ag you are. We've no 
time for ceremony,” Sir Thomas called ont, 
cheerily. ‘‘ You're just in time for fish; but 
you’ve lost the soup.” 

He slipped into the first empty chair, which 
happened to be next Miss Lennard, but he sent 
@ frank smiie straight acrosa the table to 
Ellice, accompanied with a loving look, which 
seemed like an insult after what she had 
heard last night. 

She gave him a chilly little smile in return, 
which seemed like a slap in the face to him ; 
and she was conscious of the surprised look 
he gave her, though her eyes were fixed in 
another direction. 

He tried to speak to her when dinner was 
over, 80 she ran upstairs to avoid him; bat 
he was not @ man to be easily baffied. He 
harried up three ateps at a time by another 
staircase, and came face to face with her in 


for the other Arthar all the while?’ 

‘*No; by Heaven! I never thought of it.” 

‘She was disillasioned in Harper's Wood 
this very morning, and you gee the result.” 

She watched the healthy colour die out of 
his face with cruel satisfaction. This man 
was more honoured and esteemed than the 
one she loved; and it was an open secret that 
Lord and Lady Woodbridge would have given 
half their fortune to be able to place their 
nephew in the position of their son; and, 
therefore, she hated him. 

It was also a delight to her to make mischief 
between him and Ellice, because she knew 
that the Viscountess had cherished a dream 
that Lady Fitzeden’s daughter should redeem 
her unfortunate son from the error of his 
ways. 

‘She is so young,” he said, hoarsely, “and, 
dash it all! I'm not a pauper,” throwing back 
his head. “I think a Standish oan hold h 
own with anyone.” 

* You forget that a girl loves bonbons, play- 
things, and—titles. I must go and dress,” 
and with another low, mocking laugh she 
disappeared into her own room. 

He walked away slowly, bawildered and 
enraged. He distrusted Emily Lennard 
entirely, but he had seen with his own eyes 
that Ellice was changed, and what else could 
have changed her? ‘There was no other 
reason why she should turn against bim ; and 
as he watched her that evening dancing with 
his cousin, smiling into hia face aw she had 
smiled up into his own the evening before—he 
ground his teeth savagely, as he learnt the 
shortness and the fatility of a girl's ‘‘for 
ever.” 

There were many other girls who were only 
too g’al to dancs with him, for he was 
immensely popilar in the county. If the 
ball were & succ:s3 it was owiog to his exer- 
tions, for he introduced the plain girls as well 


the broad gallery. as the pretty ones, brought forward shy men, 
Holding out both hands, he said, reproach-|and even saw that the dowagers were not 
fally,— allowed to starve, 


Ellice was the acknowle4ged belle of the 
ball; she was dressed in white mouseeline de 
soie, with pearls round her soft, white throat, 
and a pearl star amongst her brown curle. 
She had found a waterfall bouquet of white 
rozes in her room, bat she had left them up. 
stairs to wither alone; for she knew that 
they came from Bruin, and she did not choose 
to wear his roses. 

She danced the firat danca with the son of 
the house. Lady Woodbridge smiled at her 
gladly, as she whirled past, and a bright hope 
shot up in the mother’s heart. Perbaps this 
pure, true hearted girl had an angel's mission 
on earth, and her own constant anxieties 
would be ended for ever. 


‘* Haven’t you a word for me, darliog?” 

‘' Never call me that again! ’’ and she drew 
up her slight with the air of a queen, 
taking no notice of his outstretched hands. 

‘* What do you mean ?” he asked, in amsze- 
ment, with as much surprise as if a dove 
had flown athim. ‘ Think of iast night!" 

“I do think of it,” she said, bitterly. ‘‘ Oh, 
—— did you take the trouble to deceive 
me ” 


“I'd rather out off my right hand,” 
earnestly, ‘Ellice, you know it. You told 
me Isat night——" 

**Don't mention last night!" she oried, 
passionately. ‘Ob, I wish to Heaven I had 
never seen you |" 


lously. “Didn't you see that she took you 
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“Are you beginnisg to like me better?" 
Arthar Standish asked, when the waltz was 
over, 

*' You dance very well,”’ she said, evasively. 

‘*Do you kaow what we will do later on? 
We'll out the whole concern, snd go out in a 
boat, Wouldn’t you like the moonlight 
better than this awful crowd?” 

“TI don’t think Lady Woodbridge would like 
it, She would wonder where I was,” 

‘*Let her woncer. She bas often wondered 
where I was, when I've chogen to keep dark. 
If you had looked ont of your window last 
night—” 

* Bat I did,’ she interrupted es gerly. 

*' Ab! then I'll gay no more,” 

** Bad tell me—tell me!” as a sudden, 
wild hope flashed through her heart, and her 
whole life seemed to depend on his answer. 

“Ti tell you in the boat—nowhere else," 
he said tantaliziogly, 

“Bat I want to know—so very—very 
much,’ lifting up her eager face with parted 
lips snd flashed cheeks. 

"I'll tell you anything and everything—in 
the boat,” with a sudden longing tugging at 
his world-worn heart, 

‘Very well,” with decision, No matter if 
she spoilt her pretty dress, angered her aunt, 
and lost half the ball—the truth she must 
know, or die, ‘I will come,” 

There was a gleam of triamph in his eyes 
which made her shudder, but a partner 
came up at the moment, and carried her cff. 
He followed her with a curious glance, mut- 
tering to himself,— 

‘If I had only met her sooner!" 


ee 


CHAPTER V. 
A ORY FOR HELP, 


Tr is very pleasant to have plenty of part- 
ners, to know that you are admired and 
sought after by some of the best men in the 
room; but it becomes positively aggravating 
when the only man you care for never takes 
the trouble to come near you, and looks as if 
he were enjoying himself quite well without 

ou 


you. 

Poor little Ellice had a hard part to play, 
but she inherited her father's bravery, and 
she bore up with a cheerful smile till the end. 
Charlie Spencer hurried away to fetch her 
fan, which she had Iefs on # sofa, and so for a 
minute she was at last alone. 

Sir Thomas and General Dering were stand- 
ing in the window behind her, but she was 
hidden from them by the folds of a heavy our- 
tain, and so they talked at their ease, 

‘* Terrible thing for Woodbridge," remarked 
the General. ‘‘An only son, and a hopeless 
drunkard.” 

‘' Last vight he was ont of the room the 
whole evening, not fit to be seen; but I believe 
they got him round somehow, and he talked 
to some of the girle,’”’ Sir Thomas rejoined, 
sadly. 

‘' His mother must be on thorns whenever 
he isat home. They tell me,” lowering hia 
voics, that he goes quite mad when the fit is 
on him.” 

Tried to kill his cousin once, and yet they 
are the best of friends,"’ 

Ellice listened breathlessly. Oould i¢ be 
true? No, a thousand times no”; and yet 
they were very old friends, who ought to have 
known the trath, Was he mad when he 
stood on the terrace with Emily Lennard ? 

She looked across to where Broin was lean. 
ing sgainst the doorway talking to Lady 
Woodbridge. The Viscountess looked much 
pleased at having him there, and not at all on 
thorns ; and Bruin himeelf, with his fair frank 
face, and his well-made figure looked the ideal 


“of an English gentleman. Oh ! those two old 


men must be raving mad themselves, That 
he was neither a madman nor a drunkard she 
could stake ber own small head, even if all the 
judges in England swore it. 





Hia eyes met hers, but he instantly looked 
away, and an expression of ape 
over bis handsome face, as he thought of his 
despised flowers left to wither upstairs, as he 
remembered that she had loved him only for 
the sate of an imaginary future title. 

‘Here youare. I've only just found it,” 
Charlie Spencer said, as he came up with her 

. ‘*Bhan's we take a turn in the 
garden?” 

‘“‘No, Misa Fitzeden is coming with me,” 
interposed Arthur Standish, without any cere- 
mony. 

‘'T should think that waa for Mies Fitzeden 
to decide,” rejoined Charlie, with a doubtful 
glance at Standish. 

“T’ve decided,’ he said, roughly. ‘‘Oome 
along, Ellice, we won’t have any dashed inter- 
ference, will we?” 

She drew back disgusted by his strong 
language, as well as by his rough manner; but 
losing all control over himself, he caught hold 
of her hand, drew it through his arm, and 
almost dragged her forcibly down the few 
stone steps on to the terrace. 

** You promised to come in the boat,” he 
said, with a thickness in his voice that was 
not natural to it. 

‘* Mise Fitzeden, pray les me persuade you 
not to go,’ Charlie Spencer said, eagerly, as 
he hurried after her. ‘ You will catch your 
death of cold.” 

“I promised,” she said, with a quiver on 
her lips. 

“* Then I will fetch you a shawl), or some- 
thing. Wait for me.” 

He ran into the house, and picking up the 
first wrap he conld find, ran out sgain, alon 
the terrace and down the path which le 
straight to the boat-house, 

Bas when he reached the small ornamental 
building all was silence, except for the fap of 
the water against its wooden walls. He 
listened, but could hear no sound of human 
voices, 80 he naturally concluded that they 
had given up the insane project, and had 
a gone for a turn in the shrubbery 

stead, 

He returned slowly towards the Castle, 
holding the cloak carelessly over hia arm. 
Presently he met one or two men, who chaffed 
him about looking for a lost love. He answered 
them readily enough, but all his high spirits 
had gone from him, and be could not divest 
himeclf of a strange uneasiness, He leant 
against the frame of one of the large French 
windows listening to the musio, and watching 
the dancers, but no longer feeling inclined to 
join them, 

Presently Bruin came up to him, and asked 
him whst he was doing with that cloak— 
was he looking for an eligible partner to put 
inside it? 

‘*No, I got it for somebody else's partner,"’ 
he said disconsolately ; ‘but ehe has dis- 
appeared,” 

“Is is quite warm; why should anyone 
want it?” 

“* Why, you see, I don’t think Miss Fitzeden 
looks over strong, and she was going on the 
river,” Charlie said in a low voice. 

“On the river!’ in utter amezement. 
‘‘ Who was mad enough to propose it?" 

* Your cousin Standish.” 

** Great Scott—I thought he was safe in the 
library. We must go after them at once, At 
— I will—give me that cloak, if you don’t 
mind,” 

‘Perhaps she won't like it,” doubifally, 

‘I don’t care whether she does or no},”’ 
impatiently. ‘ Which way did they go?” 

**Don’t know. I've been to the boat-house. 
All the boats were there."’ 

‘‘There’s another down by the willows— 
= TY worn ont, but Arthur mayn’t know 
that!" 

He ran on ashe talked, descended the steps 
with the speed of a goat; and cut aocrore the 
sloping lawn in a slanting direction. In a 
few minutes they both stood under the willows, 
and to their great relief found the old boat at 
its moorings, 





‘‘Thank Heaven for that,”’ said Bruin 


fervently. 

Charlie looked up at him as*he stood ‘still, 
racking his braing as to’'what he had better do 
next. Hisanxiety was great, for he knew that 
his cousin was in no fit state to be romming 
about unwatched, of all ‘with a young 
girl; and yet, having kept the Woodvilles’ 
secret lo for many years, he did not wish 


to let it out to Spencer, unless under the most - 


ig necessity. 

‘* We may as well go back,'’ Charlie began, 

‘No, I shan’t be quite easy till I find them. 
You see Miss Fitzeden is under my ‘aunt's 
charge, 80 I feel bound to lookafter her. You 
keep down on the lower path, and I will go up 
the shrubbery.” 

‘* What shall I say if Icome upon them ?"’ 

‘Bay that Lady Woodville wants to speak. 
+0 Miss Fitzeden at once.” 

+ All right, she will think me horribly inter- 
fering,” and he walked off, with a shrog of his 
shoulders, not liking the ecmmission at all. 

As soon as he was out of sight, Bruin 
plunged into the darkness of ‘the shrabbery, 
keeping both eyes and ears on the alert. The 
music from the Oastle came to him with « 
moffied sound, #0 that he could only now and 
then distinguish the tune they were playing. 
He seemed far away from all joy ‘and festi- 
vity, and great foreboding hung over his 
spirits. Arthur Standish was # dipsomaniac 
of the most dangerous type, His malady only 
came on at intervals; but when he was soffer- 
ing from one of his attacks be was like a 
madman. 

The evening before he had arrived in such 
an odd state that Bruin was obliged to keep 
watoh over him in the library till/he was re- 
lieved by Lord Woodville. They dosed him 
with strong tea, in which they bad pata a 
amount of soda, and he recovered himeelf 
almost completely before he went to bed. 

He bad promised hie mother, on his word 
of honour, that he would drink nothing more 
exciting than claret and séda-water the next 
day; and he had kept his word ‘till the sight 
or the smell of the champagne was too much. 
for him. 

Bruin had found him out, and induced him 
to play a game of billiards with his father. 
Lord Woodville played on with ‘the patience 
of a nineteenth-century Job, bearing with his 
son’s outbursts of temper, strong language 
and extraordinary play, suffering one real 
ma to pave himee!f from a woree which 
would have been his son's exposure of ‘himeelf 
before his guests. Bat when Standish threw 
down hie oue, and said he was going for a 
quiet stroll in the garden, he had not suffisient 
influence to stop him, and went helplessly 
after his nephew on whom he had grown 
accustomed to depend. y 

bp ee A Pe ag Romer and = - 
Bruin disappea own em, he too 
to walking up and down the terrace like a 
sentinel, prepared to stop his son, at all 
hazards, from entering the davoing-room ; 
whilst Lady Woodville, worn out with anxiety, 
took her station by the large doors which 
opened into the hall. 

It might have been such a happy evening if 
it had not been for the unexpected ‘arrival of 
Standish the night before, but all the pleascre 
had been spoilt by the constant wearing 
anxiety of being always on the watoh. 

Bruin forgot all his anger against Hilice, as 
his anxiety increased with every minnte. He 
no longer remembered, as he bad*been de- 
luded into thinking, that she had changed to- 
wards him direotly she heard that he was not 
Lord Woodville's son ; he only thought of her 
as young and fragile, and longing for help ; 
her large dark eyes which had been vo inex- 
pressibly wistfal that day—wild with terror. 

There was a quick step, and‘his pulees gave 
a bound ag he saw a girl coming hastily to- 
wards him in a white dress, bat‘ they slackened 
as he discovered, to his disappointment, as 
the light of a stray lantern fell on her face, 
that it was Emily Lennard. 

‘¢ Where's Arthur?” she asked, ina sort of 
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imperative tone, aa she stopped straight in 
front of him. 

“I wish you could tell me," he said quietly. 

‘*] believe you have shut him op some- 
where, and it’s @ a, = od eo Me 
repeated, passionately. ‘ou want tomake 
him out mad, I know, just because you are 
dying to step into hisshoes.” 

* In order that I might have the honour of 
marrying Miss Lennard?” he aeked, with a 
sarcastic smile, for he was tired to death of 
ettihe at tamped her sost bs impotent 

8 rage. 

‘* I wouldn’t have you, if you were a duke,” 
she cried, soornfally. ‘‘ You needn’t think I 
would ; but Artbhur—I must find him ; he waa 
going to dance with me, and he dances better 
than anyone else.” 

* Still I-would advise you to go back and 
get another partner," with cold courtesy. 

“TI don't want another,” hotly. *“ You're 
all sgainst him: mother, father, cousin—the 
whole crew. He hagn’t a friend ‘bat me.” 

“You are mistaken; bat I can’t stop to 
argue,’’ 

‘You don’t seem very busy,” she said, 
looking at him, curiously. 

Just then a piercing ecream rang through 
the rurrounding silence, 

Bruin started, and looked wildly round, 
wondering where the sound camefrom. He 
could see nothing for the blinding, bewilder- 
ing canopy of leaves. 

“What ig it?’ oried Emily, looking up at 
him with a scared face, and trembling "from 
head to foot. 

He did not answer her, but bent his head 
on one side to catch the first sound, afraid to 
move, lest he might go in the wrong direction. 
It came sgain—an unmistakable ory for help, 
wrong by direst agony or necessity from a 
gitl's blanched lips. Like a dog loosed from 
the chain at which he had been tugging for 
hours, Bruin dashed through the trees, and 
Emily, urged on by wildest terror, followed, 


OHAPTER VI, 
“' WHAT HAVE you DONE?” 


“Now, keep-your promise,” Ellice said, 
or the twentieth time, 

Standish bad given up the boat because 
Charlie Spencer had found ont that they were 
going in it, and ‘he was afraid of being 
followed; but he bad led her a very uncom- 
fortable walk through the buehes, never 
answering her queations, or even uttering a 
word till be had breught her up an ivied knoll, 
on the top of which was a summer-house 
shaped like a pagoda. 

He led her up a tiny stair to a room on the 
second storey, whish was prettily farnished 
in a Japanese style, and lighted bya lamp 
— hung from an ornamental hook in the 
ceiling. 

He placed her on the sofa, went back to the 
door and locked it, put the key in his pockets, 
and then threw himeelf down beside her. 

‘+ At last, darling,” he said, hoarsely. 

Her thoughts fixed on the one object that 
had brought her there, Ellice said, firmly,— 

“Tell me who was on the terrace last 
night, or I won't speak another word to you.” 

He took hold of her hand, but she snatched 
it away, 

“ You little vixen,” he eaid, indistiretly, 
for the champagne had affected his speech as 
well ag his brain. “Are you jealous of old 
Em? Bhe's awfally fond of me—always was; 
but I like you far the best," 

‘Then it was you—you—not Bruin?” her 
chest panting, a new light coming into her 


eyes. 

“Oatoh Bruin stirring one step to speak to 
Em or any other woman," be said, jeeringly, 
"Good fellow, but awful bore. Never does 
anything a bit risky.” 

“Oh, what have I done?" clasping her 
hands, and lcokivg round anywhere but in his 
face, which was bent towards hers witha very 








edd Icok in his dark eyes. *' Why didn't I 
know that it couldn't be he?” 

‘Don’t know—same name—often mis- 
taken. Girla make love to him sometimes, 
taking him for the fature Viscount—awfal 

e,”? 

‘“ What do you mean?" staring at him fall 
in the face for onee. ‘He is Lord Wood- 
briége’s’son, so’ he must be—” 

“ Beg parden, but I'm bis son instead. The 
other one’s father is under the ground,” 

‘Te thie true?” her eyes opened wide. 

“' Ask my mother—ask Bruin himselfi—ssk 
En—" 

“Then you are—the madman — the 
dronkard, that those old men were talking 
of,” flashed through her mind, though she 
kept those dreadfal epithets to herself, 
as she started to her feet) In a paroxysm of 

“Take me back. I must go back at once.” 

“Not you, little coz!” sittirg still, and 
looking at her with admiration in his other- 
wise rather vacant eyes; “let us be cozy up 
here away from everybody. I want to tell 
you how delicions I think you.” 

“No, not for the world!” She ran to the 
door and rattled the handle vehemently, 
when she fonnd to her horror that it was 
locked. ‘' Let — om a. she 
said, aa composedly ‘and as imperatively as 
she conld, turning to face him with flashing 
eyes but desperately white checks, 

“Not I, my little beauty. We'll live 
together, yon and J, you shall be my wife. I 
swear it solemnly,” and getting up slowly 
— the sofa, he stood straight in front of 

r. 

** Never—never!"’ her small form drawn to 
ite full height, her eyes dilatin 

“I must have a smoke whilst we talk it 
over,” fumbling in his pocket. ‘‘ You don't 
mind?” 

“I don’s mind anything if you'll let me 
out,’ teupping the floor impatiently with her 
small bigh-heeled shoe, 

“Tl let you ont, certainly. I'll let you 
out," trying to light a match, which was a 
difficult taek beeante of the unsteadiness of 
hia ‘hand, ‘“twe can's get married unless we 

oat,’ 

“ Where's the key—the key?” she asked, 
growing more and more frightened by his 
evident want of sense. * Oh, why did I ever 
come ?"’ 

“To get away from everyone,” with a 
cunning leer in his eyes. ‘'Ssy you love me 
better than old Bruin,” patting one hand on 
her shoulder, and droppicg hig cigar ag he 
bent down towards her, 

She shrank from him with sudden, in- 
vincible leathing, and as he came nearer till 
she felt hia warm breath on her cheeks, she 
pushed him away with all the strength lent 
her by excitement, He staggered back, 
knocking his head against the frail lamp, 
which overturned and spilt some of the 
lighted oil on the floor. 

He might have stamped it ont at once ; but 
in a minute it had ran scross the polished 
floor, setting light first to some most com. 
bustible matting, and afterwards to the edge 
of a flimsy cartain, Toe curtain was in a 
blaze from top to bottem, and as Ellice saw 
the flame bshind Arthur’sa head, a wild 
scream escaped her lips, 

He threw hia arms reand her in an instant, 
really with a brave man’s natural instinct to 
protect the weaker sex, but it only frightened 
her all the more, 

She tore herself away from him with a lond 
ory, and rushed to the window. It was so far 


from the ground that she dared not jomp, | 


and turned back with a hunted look in her 
eyes to the drunken man who was staring 
stupidly at the rising flames, but making no 
effort to extinguish them. 

‘Give me the key,” she eaid hoarsely, 
“ Ave you mad? Give me the key.” 

"No; ‘you want to get back to Bruin,” 
dogsedly, as he put out his hand to guard hig 








* But we shall die,” she sobbed. 

“* Yes, we'll die together,” solemnly, ‘' you 
and I.” 

* No—ne—no; oh! help, help—help!'’ she 
cried with all the power of her lungs, her youth 
rising up in wild antagonism to the thought 
of death, as she ran back once more to the 
window. 

‘*Jamp down, and I'll catch you,” a voice 
oame from down below. 

Oh, joy! there was help at Jast. Heaven 
had been meroifal. She was nos to die just 
yet! Even then she thought of the poor 
wretch who had brought her to this terrible 
pass. She looked back over her shoulder, as 
she tried with trembling lega to climb up on 
to the sill. ‘Come, Arshur, come!” 

But he stood still in the middle of the room, 
with flames over his dark head, and flames 
behind hia back. 

‘*Be quick, for Heaven’s sake,’ shonted 
Brnin, 

She hesitated for a moment, and then calling 
all ber courage together, sprang into the dark 
space before her. The next moment she was 
caught in Bruin’s eager arms. He held her in 
a tight clasp for one instant, then placed her 
gently on the ground. : 

‘‘ Where's Arthur ? You've left him to die,"’ 
cried Emily Lennard, wringing her bands, 
whilst Charlie Sponcer, who had just run up, 
knelt down by Ellice’s side. 

“ Are you burt?” he asked anxiovely. 

Before. she could answer, Bruin had dashed 
up the sisira in search of bisconsin, Finding 
the door Jooked, he kicked it open with one 
vigorous kick, A olond of smoke osme all 
over him, and nearly choked him; bu’ aa it 
cleared away he found himselt face to face 
with his cousin. 

‘Come ant, for Heaven's sake,” he said 
quickly, stretching out bis hand to pull him 
out, 

But Arthur Standish stowed by no sign 
that he was conscious of his dar ger, thovgh & 
bit of loose drapery from the ceiling, which 
was lighted at the end, was banging over bis 
head, and would soon singe his dark hair, and 
He dense smoke was enveloping him in its 

olds, 

Toere was somethiog most weird in hia 
apathy, for it proved s0 convincingly that his 
ordinary amount of intelligence bad gone from 
him, or was in a state of torpor, Bas at the 
sight of Bruin’s face locking at him through 
the smoke, « strange change came to hia own. 
The jealousy which had been smouldering in 
his disordered brain all throrvgh the latter part 
of the evening, leapt into most active life. He 
forgot the old brotherly love which had knit 
these two so touchingly together for 30 many 
years, He only saw the man who was dis- 
puting with him the possession of that pretty 
little girl who had juet ron away. 

As Bruin s:ized him by tha arm to drag him 
out into rafety, he shook him ¢ ff roughly in 
an scces3 of insane rage; and then clutching 
him by the collar, held him fast in a death. 
like grip, whi!st he whipped a knife ont of hia 
pocket which be had taken from the supper- 
table for some rearon which was never known, 
Toe blade shone red as blood in the light of 
the burning room, till it was buried out of 
right in bis resouer's ohest, 

Bruin tottered backwards, and then feil 
with a heavy thud down the stairs. 

Charlie Spencer sprang forward with a ory 
cf horror, Emily gave a scream which souoded 
far and wide, and reached Lord Woodville’s 
eara on the terrace. 

Ellice started to her feet, Arthur Standish 
gave & wild leap over the prostrate body of bis 
cousin, which nearly filled the narrow stairs, 
pushed Spencer’s slight form roughly on one 
side, and then atcod still, looking aa if half- 
dazed. 

Emily rushed up to him, and put her slender 
hand upon his arm. 

“ Arthar, what have you done ?” she asked, 
in wild reproach, 

“Done?” in a low voice. ‘Give you my 
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word, I don’t know, Bruin’s a fool, Why 
doesn't he get up?"’ 

Oharlie Spencer had succeeded, with Ellice's 
halp in dragging Bruin’s senseless body down 
on to the grass out of the reach of the flames. 
She had pillowed his heavy head upon her 
knee, and was leaning over his cold white 
dave with dry eyes, for tears were frozen by 
horror, and deepest despair in her heart, 

Arthar gave one glance at the group, then 
ahuddered from head to foot. 

<'Tell bim to get up,” he said, hoarsely. 

“ He can’t,” Emily answered, with a sob in 
her throat. ‘ You have killed him.” 

Lord Woodville, Sir Tnomas Esmond, 
Biarding, the Viscount’s confidential valet, 
and several others ran op breathlessly. 

‘What is it? What bas happened?” 
ord Woodville asked, pantingly, as his eye 
tan quickly over the burning summer-honee, 
the group at the foot of the stairs, and finally 
tested on his son's face. 

Emily was sobbing with long, half-choked, 
g&8ping sobs, which was the only sound that 
gould be heard besides the crackling of the 
Games, 

“She says I’ve killed him; but, Dad, you 
Gon't believe it?" coming up to hie father, and 
faving hie hand on his shoulder. ‘It’s 
Bruin; you know, we were always the beat of 
chames. I—I wouldn't hart him for the 
world; " 

There was something fearfally pitifal 
in the poor fellow's stroggle not to believe 
4iat be had done that awfal deed; but 
hia father could only feel the horror of the 
mecder, and the downfall of all his pride and 
%ope, as he shrank away from him with a 
ebudder, 

‘You anhappy boy!” he exclaimed. out of 
the excessive bitterness of hia heart. ‘1 knew 
you were & drankard; bos I never thought 
Fou would bea murderer. Don't come near 
me,"' waviog him off with his thin aristocratic 
band. 

Arthur gave a look round, saw Emily's 
bent head, Ellice’s white despairing face, the 
Zook of horror and aversion on all she others. 

A convuleive shudder shook him from head 
to font asa wave of faller consciousness passed 
over his brain. 

Ne one could guess the horror of that 
@Wwakening—no one could gauge the depth of 
the ehame, the crushing humiliation, the 
torturing remorse, 

He clasped his handa and preased them 
@geainet bis forehead, fesling as if his head 
world baret from the crowding pressure of 
his thoughts, 

Hie father bad turned from him, and had 
j@ine@ the gronp round Bruin, Is waa per- 
ectlpy aecless to try and save the summer- 
house, so they had decided to leave it ta barn 
itself oud, whilat they concentrated their euer- 
@ee on trying to save the wounded man. 

Daey wisely left the knife in hia chest, 
fsno wing thas he would be almost certain to 
biesd so death if it were pulled out by inex- 
Periesced hands. 

Harding had taken down two shutters which 
were fortunately still untouched by the flames, 
Thess they bound firmly together, and some 
of them were pulling off their coate ia order t0 
fay them on the hardness of the wood. 





OHAPTER VII. 
“'WHERe'’S BRUIN?"” 


Wo ove was thinking of the miserable man 
who had been the primary cause of the 
Gisaeter. He etood there feeling atserly alone, 
isolated by hia guilt from all who were more 
innocent than himeelf, He felt ag if there 
were no forgiveness for him, either in earth or 
heaven. 

“Gn, Heaven! why was TI born?” the ory 
broke invojantarily fcom him, and ae it rang 
throagh the silence, it touched a softer chord 
dn bie father's heart. 





After all, he thought, the poor fellow can’s 
have known what he was doing. It ia worse 
for him, I suppose, than for all of us. 

He turned round with the intention of tak- 
ing his son home, and into the Castle by a back 
entrance. When he had got him there he 
would speak to him as he had never dared to 
speak before, and surely, if he pointed to hia 
dying nephew, he could induce him to swear 
that he would never let anything stronger 
than water touch his lips again; and then, 
perhaps, after all, a happier, more peacefal 
fatare might be waiting for them, and remorse 
might effeot what his mother’s and his father’s 
love had been powerless to achieve before. 

All this flashed quickly through his mind ; 
bat when he turned, his unhappy son had dis- 
appeared. 

He suffered a few pangs of anxiety, but did 
not make himeelf very uneasy, quieting him- 
self with the thought that ha was reasonable 
now, and, therefore, would be sure to go 
straight home, and probably shut himself up 
in hia own rooms. 

Arthur walked quickly through the shrab- 
bery as if he were in a great hurry, driven on 
by the terrible thoughts in hia brain, which 
wad as bad as being urged forward by goads 
of red-hot iron, 

Behind Jay the horror of hia murdered 
cousin; before him, what? He neither knew 
nor cared, but hurried on with stern set face 
and fixed eyes. © 

Peesently he came upon a woman, who was 
advancing timidly through the darkness, 
holding up her long skirts of silk and lace. A 
little ray of light came through the branches, 
and was caught by the splendid diamonds in 
her hair. 

Arthur would have passed her hastily, but 
he ? it was Lady Woodbridge, and hesi- 
tated. 

“Arthar, is that you?” she asked, ner- 
vously, 

She had been told of the red light in the sky 
by her maid, who had caught sight of it from 
one of the upper windows; and on not being 
able to find either her husband, his valet, her 
nephew, or even Sir Thomas Esmond, could 
not control her anxiety, so slipped away from 
her guests just as the cotilion had begun, and 
started with anwonted independence to search 
out the cause for 

She was not at all accustomed to walking 
about the shrabbery alone in the middle of 
the night, and she kept fancying that crooked 
stems were burglars stooping in the shadow, 
or that dry roots were live animals ready to 
jamp out and spring upon her. 

She was, therefore, immensely relieved to 
meet her son, and she forgot all her fears on 
his account as she laid her hand upon his coat- 
sleeve. 

* What is it? Is anything on fire?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

‘The summer. house." 

‘Oh, that does not matter much," in a tone 
of relief. ‘I don's suppose anyone was in 
is?” 

“* Yea, I wae—and Ellice." 

"Oh, poor child. She isn’t hurt?” 
—— by his manner. 

“ 0.” 

** You are sure? You are keeping something 
back ?"' tremblingly. 

‘Oo my honour, She's all right; at least, 
I shink so.” He could not remember now how 
it was that she escaped, but he knew that he 
had seen her afterwards, sitting on the ground 
with Bruin’s head in her lap. 

‘Where's Bruin?” Is was so natural to 
depend on him that she asked for him before 
her busband. 

A‘ the sound of his name, Arthur shook 
from head to foot, 

‘* Mother,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘you know, 
don't you, that I always cared for him, more 
than for anyone else, except you, of course?” 

** Yes, dear boy, of course you did ; ani he 
has always been 80 good to you.” S26 could 
not see his face, because of the deep shadow, 
bat there wag a tone in his voice which brought 





baok ail her fears. ‘‘ Whatisit? Have you 
quarrelled?"’ 

**I—I—don’t think so. You'll know soon 
enough, One kies, mother. Good-bye, You've 
been an angel to me—always—always.” He 
stooped down and kissed her frightened face, 
into which he had brought all the wrinkles 
which damaged her once far-famed beauty ; 
and wae before she could stop him, he was 
gone 

He walked on fast till he reached the end 
of the shrubbery, and cams in sight of the 
illaminated terraces and the brilliantly lighted 
windows of the reception-rooms. Some people 
were strolling up and down in front of these 
windows, others were dancing cheerily to the 
notes of ‘ Ta-ra.ra boom.de-ay."’ 

This seemed part of quite another life to 
the one he had left behind him in the darkness 
out there in that quiet corner. He scarcely 
knew which was the real one, this or the other, 
but walked on as if in a dream, A man 
named Thornton came up to him, and asked 
him where his cousin was. He stood atill as 
if pondering what answer to make, 

* He is not here,” he said, slowly, 

‘* We've wanted him ever so much. Oouldn’t 
get the cotillon to go at all. Sut, perhaps, 
you will do instead." 

‘‘ Another time,'’ Arthur said, and hurried 


on. 

Thornton looked after him in surprise. 

** Qaeer fellow! Sorew loose, I fancy,” and 
then he pulled out a cigar, and sat down on a 
peat to enjoy it. 

It was strange, butit never seemed to occur 
to Arthur Standish to avoid the crowd, and 
slip into the Oastle by a private way. He had 
one fixed idea in his head, and he was entirely 
engrossed in the effort to carry it out. People 
had been dancing in a sort of disjointed way, 
in obedience to the tunes played by the inde- 
fatigable band; but they were becoming un- 
easy at the absence of all the Woodville party, 
and as soon as Arthar’s tall form appeared in 
the window, several hurried up to him. 

One by one they dropped back, for the sight 
of his face over-awed them, It had been 
blackened by the smoke, and he seemed as if 
he saw none of them, but stalked on through 
the crowded room with hia head in the air, 
and his eyes, sombre, dark and despairing 
looking straight before him. As he passed, a 
chili silence fell upon every chattering tongue. 

Not a word was said, bat every eye followed 
him, 1¢ waeas if a ghost had walked through 
the ball.room and left a curse behind him. 

By general consent the dancing ceased, and 
people gathered in knots, raising their eye- 
brows, and exchanging questioning looks with 
one another, whilst the band played on with 
no one to listen to it, 

Arthar crossed the marble hall, and gained 
the foot of the stairs. There were several 
couples sitting out on sofas for the purposes of 
quiet flirtation ; but the langhing compliment 
died away on the lips that were going to utter 
it, the tender glance was exo for an 
astonished stare, as the son of the house passed 


by. 

Tote Veratram, a little girl in & smart pink 
frock, who was staying in the house, ran up 
to him with the confi tence of childhood. 

‘Ask mammy to let me stay up, and I'll 
give ’ou a kiss.” 

She raised her baby face—so pure in its 
utter innocence—with a kiss waiting for him 
on her rosebud mouth, as she clung to his 


knees. 

* No, no, don’t touch me,” he said, hoarsely, 
a3 he qaickly, bat gently, detached her oling- 
ing hands. 

She had never been so rebuffed before, and 
she stood etill looking after him with pouting 
lips and disappointed eyes. 

“Naughty Mitter "Landisb, I don't love ou 
a bis!" 

A deep sigh was the only answer which 
came floating down the stairs, as a nurse, Who 
had been lying in ambash, darted forward, 
and carried her precious charge off to bed. 

At lacs Arthur Standish reached his own 
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rooms. Drawing a deep breath of relief he 
locked the door, and began his operations at 
once in feverish baste. 

Gradually the decision had shaped itself in 
his mind that he must go away—not, as usual, 
to come back whenever the fancy prompted 
him—bnut for ever. 

He had sinned so deeply, he had disgraced 
himself so utterly, that his parents must hate 
the sight of him; and it was due to them and 
to their injared feelings never to let their eyes 
rest upon him again. 

From first to last he had been a failure ; 
expelled from Eton because he came into 
school in an intoxicated state, and ploughed 
for the army because he had faddled his brain 
——T during the examination, 

) been much in love with a lovel 
girl, named Edith Sispleton. She had 
accepted him, and Lord and Lady Woodbridge 
had rejoiced over the engagement; bnt after 
a few weeks it was broken off, and all for the 


Hed portmantea of the d 

a a out of the depths 
of an old-fashioned cupboard. He had saver 
packed it for himself before; but he knew 
that if he sent for his own man, Martin, the 


news of his d would be spread over 
the Oastle ‘ore he started, so he set to 
work with the energy that was left to 


He threw in clean shirts, a pair of trousers, 
and a coat. Each time he went backwards 
and forwards to the chest of drawers or ward- 
robe it seemed a longer distance. A strange 
dizziness came over him. Sometimes it 
seemed as if the trank rose up from the 
floor to meet him just as he was stooping 
to put something into it, at others the room 
seemed te be turning round as if moving like 
@ wheel on an axle. 

He had never felt exacily like this before, and 
could not conceive what was going to happen to 
him, His head was on fire, and odd fancies 
a —s him, 

‘as it Brain looking in at the window with 
that broad smile on his face? Bat how could 
he get there without wings; and why was he 
laughing so ridiculously? Arsbur tarned his 

and the next moment it seemed ag if a 
black shadow like a gigantic bat was hanging 
over his head. 

It was coming lower and lower, and with 
it came a ghastly stifling sense of oppression, 
He bent his head, hia body, his kneeg, till at 
last he reached the floor with this horror still 
pursuing him. Then he tried to put up his 
hands to shield his head, but all power had 
gone out of hia muscles. Then helpless, 
hopeless, he sank on the floor with a groan 
of utter surrender, and the darkness seemed 
to close over hia head. 

A long while after there was the ruatle of 
& woman’s dress in the corridor, and presently 
there was a gentle tap at the door. No 
answer. The tap was repeated again and 
again, each time louder than the last. Then 
the handle of the door rattled, after which a 
woman’s voice whispered, 

“ Artnur, come to me. I want to say one 
word!” No response. ‘Arthur, Arthar! 
don’t be so unkind. It's Em—Em, just let 
me see you for a moment!" 

The silence was like the silence of death. 
Was he lying like a log cn the floor, with a 
white face tarned upwards with sightlesa 
eyes? The thought grew upon her, till it 
became a conviction. She could not bear it 
my longer alone out there by herself. She 

loved this man with a stupendous amount 
of devotion, considering the object of it—a 
devotion that conld not credit Arthur with 
any evil. Those who loved him, and yet 
could not deny that he bad many faults—oh! 
how the had scorned and reviled them ! 

She fled down the corridor like a frightened 
Stag, and met Lord Woodville in the gallery. 

“What is it?"’ he asked, wearily, as she 
stood with panting chest before him. Surely 
enough had happened, and yet her agitation 
seemed to announce a freeh calamity, and he 
dreaded to hear it. 


“ Arthur!" she said, and stopped with 
wild eyes fixed upon his tired face. 

‘‘What—something more?" he asked, 
almost angrily, 

“Oh, don’t—don't!” as if she gaessed the 
anger in his mind. ‘I believe be's dead,” 
and she sank in a heap at his feet, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ELLIOE DOES NOT SAY ‘' NO," 


Wutsr the guests lingered about down. 
stairs, uncertain what to do, perfectly 
ignorant of the tragedy which bad occurred, 
and only waiting to take leave of their host 
and hostess, Sir Thomas Esmond appeared 
in the doorway of the long ball-room, and 
said that Lord and Lady Woodbridge begged 
to be excused; but in consequence of the 
serious accident which had befallen their 
nephew, they had deputed him to wish them 
good-night, or rather good-morning. 

Pablic curiosity broke loose in a fire of 
questions, and the old Baronet was besieged 
on every side, but he only let out jast as 
much as he chose to tell. 

He told them that the summer-house had 
caught fire whilet Arthur Standish was in it, 
and that his cousin had been severely injured 
when trying to save him. 

** Bat we saw Mr. Standish, and he didn’t 
tell us one word about it,” objected one lady. 

‘*No wonder. After all he has gone through, 
the poor fellow scarcely knew what he was 
I expect he have an attack of 
brain fever." 

“ Bat, Sir Thomas '’—a pretty girl, with an 

face, edged her way to the front—“ how 
is Mr, Wentworth Standish—the one you call 
Bruin? Is he really bad?" 

The Baronet's eyes grew dim. 

‘*We hope he may get over it,” and he 
turned away quickly. 

Everyone was afraid to ack another ques- 
tion, and they hurried to their carriages as 
fast as they could to escape from the stricken 
house, 

* * - i 

Lord Woodville went back to Bruin’s bed- 
room, and beckoned Harding to come with 
him. Long ago he had taken care to bave a 
skeleton.key of his son's room, so that he had 
no difficulty in opening the door; but he was 
afraid of going in alone. As he stepped into 
the room, bis mind was relieved at once by the 
signa of packing. 

(Continued on page 525.) 
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CHAPTER X'X, 


Mrs. CuavpEe Martianp found the time hang 
very heavily on her hands after her husband's 
departure. Oertainlty she had her mother to 
keep her company, but, dearly as they loved 
each other, the two had very little in common. 

It does sometimes happen that the most 
commonplace matter-of-fact women have 
children with romantic dreamy temperaments, 
and feel towards them not unlike the hen ia 
supposed to feel towards the ducks she hag 
brought up. Love, duty and respect may 
freely be given by these children to their 
mothers, but there is not the perfect sympathy, 
the intense mutual confidence one always 
hopes to find between parent and child. 

Every day brought Nan a letter from her 
husband. Olaude was a devoted correspon- 
dent, and never missed sending a few lines to 
his young wife. The post —_ came while 
the ladies were sitting over their late break- 





fast, and those lettera brought such a joyous 
| flash to poor Nan’s face, that at those times 





her mother was perfectly contented about her; 
and felt that since she evidently loved Mait- 
land ae intensely as ever, she had indeed dons 
weil to congent to the marriage, 

Mrg. Robson was never privileged to hear 
much of those letters. Nsn would perhaps 
reveal that Olaude was well, and his onole 
more than usually trying; or that old Mr, 
Maitland found the weather go cold he could 
not go out; but beyond such soraps ae these, 
Nan ki pt the letterato herself, and read an@ 
re-read them until her mother grew anxious, 
and wondered in her heart whether such over» 
powering idolatrous Jove could ever setsls 
gg into the travqail »ffection of married 

e. 

Poor Mrs. Robson hated 8+, Madeleine, or, 
to be more correct, she hated being there. Td 
was, she admitted, a very pretty place; bat 
she yearned for the sound of an Eupiivts voice, 
the sight of a fewsuburban shops. Poor thing, 
not being in love, the existence her danghter 
thought so pescefol proved dreadfolly monc- 
tononus to her. Time hong as heavily on her 
hands as it did on Nan's, and she conkd nob 
help thinking that it Mr. Maitland knew he 
was likely t0 be detained for some time, shs 
= Nan would be far happier in a livelier 
pleca. 

Besides, all her life the good widow had 
been an industrious woman. OF late years 
she had lived in comfort, yet every momen} 
had been bosy with housekeeping, drees- 
making, and looking after the comfort of he? 
lodgers, Mes, Robson had never focnd top 
much leisure. If only she conld have found 
something to do in the little French village, 
she might not have felt 80 dreary, and grown 
80 doll and low-epirited. 

‘Really, Nan!” she ventured to say, when 
she had been at St, Madeleine a fortnight, and 
still she heard no mention of Mr, Maitiand’s 
return, “if your bushand is going to be 
away much longer, don's you think we might’ 
move?" 

The young wife opened her eyes in bewildar- 
ment at the suggestion. 

‘Whatever for, mamma? I am snare thiv 
is » lovely place !” 

*' Yes, my dear, bat it ia very dali, I think 
@ little amusement and society would be niop 
for you now you are so mach stronger,” 

‘*T should hate to go into society withoul 
Claude, Iam perfectly content to stay here 
till he o8n come and fetch me!"’ 

Mrs. Robson sighed. She thonght of her 
comfortable little house in Faiham, of the 
mince-meat and plam puddings esse would 
now have been preparing. and, above sii, of 
the kiodly frienda wishin reach. Sne felt al? 
she had left behind but badly replaced by sho 
beantifal scenery of Ss. Madeleine, amd ahs 
ventured @ furtber hint. 

‘* You see, my dear, your husband is nod 
quite free to p'essa himeelf; he depends on 
his unole for money. and so has to esady hip 
fancies It may be some time before the old 
gentleman releases bim, ard Ss. Madeleine Ig 
& very out-of-the-way p'ace, I rewily shink 
you would be hs ppier somewhere nearer where 
Claude conla come to you, even if ovly for m» 
¢av, whenever bis uncle could spare bim $’* 

Nan sbook her bead. 

‘* Claude wanted me to stay here,” she per- 
sisted, ‘‘and I have a great deal to do,’* 

* My dear child, you do nothing from morn- 
ing to night except read. Is isn't good for you, 
Nan, It's a8 bad as bad can be,” 

Nan biuehed, 

‘© I am etadying hard,” she whispered, * E 
want to make myself more worthy of Cisade. 
You see, mamma, he is a gentleman, sad 
when we go home to England I shall have to 
entertain hia friends, and I don’s want them 
to think he has married a little ignoramas, 
and make him feel ashamed of me.”” 

This epeech put Mre, Rodeon ont, or, ag she 
would have said, ‘' rabbed her all the wrong 
wa’ Lr 

oh never heard that Mr, Maitland had any 
friends,’ she said, sharply, ‘excep? ship 
cranky old uncle; he never speaks of any. An® 
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as to being ashamed of you, he'd betier not 
hint at such a thing to me. You're ag well 
educated as any girl need be, considering I 
paid the High School's fees till you were 
turned seventeen, And as to being an ignora- 
mus, you've earned a pretty little sam already 
with your pen, I don’t like to hear you ran 
youreelf down, child, Mr. Maitland may be 
& very pleasant gentleman; but. you're quite 
good enough for anyore—eo there!” 

Nan smiled a litsle wietfally. 

“At any rate, he thinks eo,” she said, 
gravely; ‘and, mother dear, don't be vexed 
at hie keeping us waiting for him here. It is 
not his fault. He said only in his Jast letter 
how much he wished to be with ua.” 

‘‘Weli, well,’ said Mrs. Robson, a little 
mioliified, ‘‘ so that you understand each other 
1 suppose it'sall right; bat I know I shoaldn't 
have liked my bueband to rash off before I'd 
been marricd a month, for all the unoles in 
Christendon. I suppose he'll come for 
Onriasmas?"’ 

‘T_T hope 60," 

Bat she did not epeak confidently, and Mrs. 
Kobson determined very wisely not to expect 
her traant son-in-law until sbe saw him. 

It wanted only ten days now to the great 
festival, and the widow reflected that if she 
was forced to epend it in foreign parts she yet 
need not be deprived of reasonable fare. 

Woy wot make a plam pudding herself, 
since the Frenoh cook confesesd, through the 
houcemaid, who, with her soanty English 
ached as interpreter, that though she had 
heard of such celicacies, she had never seen 
one in her life? 

There were one or two shops in St. Made. 
leine, if you could call them go, when their 
phook-in trace consisted chiefly of such few 
thivgs as could be paoked in the front window 
of & peasants Cottage, 

Mes. Robson decided to go down to the 
village heraelf, and try if she could procare 
the requisite ingredicnts. 

It was & bold undertaking, since she spoke 
nota word of French, and it waa not to be ex. 
pected the country fols would understand Eng- 
lish ; bat sho hadarmed herself with the picture 
co! a plam pudding cat from an advertisement 
of Eoo's fruit cals, and she felé quite hopefal 
about her exgedition, her only regret being 
that Neo had refused to join her, saying she 
must siay at home and write to her busbend, 

Bas » surprise was in store for Mea Robson, 
Ia the very emall space in front of M, Panos's 
counter already stood two customers whom 
Cue glance convinced ber were strangers. 

She had grown familiar with the appear- 
ance of the few “upper class’ French at 84, 
Marceleine, She knew that she and Nan had 
been the only foreiguers; but that the two 
raen before her were “gentry” she would 
have staked her oath, and she felt pretty eure 
the elder, despite the flaent French in which 
he spoke to the shopkeeper, waa English, 

A moment more, and her suspicion became 
& Oertninty, for be tarned to his companion 
Bud eaid, cheerfally,— 

“We'd better be off now, Jim. There's not 
mach room in thia little place, aud there's a 
lady waitiag.” 

Although the most ciroumepeot of matrons, 
Mre. Robson could have hugged the old 
gentleman on the spot. Is was the firet time 
the bud heard her own tongue outeide the 
maisonette since she left Paris, 

Bhe conld have dauced for joy. What she 
did @o was more useful ; though, certainly, 
lightly unconventional. Picture ia hand she 
socosted the gentleman and told him of her 
Gifficulty, 

Sine had never spent a Coristmas-day away 
from Excgisand before, snd she wanted to 
make # plum-pudding. Woald he, could he 


Hare she broke off from sheer embarrass- 
ment. 

Tae old man wat equal to the ocossion. 
With & courtly baw he told her he was quite 
6st her service. Did she wish him to order 


the ingredients of M. Panrot; or, if she pre- 
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ferred it, he should be happy for his English 


servant, who was @& clever cook, to concoct 
a pudding for her. 

Overpowered by such kindness, Mrs. Rot- 
son produced her modest list of ingredients 
required and quantities. All she wished was 
to “ have it put into French.”’ 

The old gentleman prompily managed it ; 
M. Panot declared he would send up the 
parcel, and Mrs, Robson found hereelf leaving 
the little shop in company with the two 
gentlemen, 

Only when they were in the narrow street 
did she notice the elder was evidently an 
invalid. He walked with difficulty, and leant 
heavily on ‘Jim's’ arm, 

To see sickness and no’ proffer help was 
beyond Mrs. Robson's power. In a few 
moments she had begged to be of use, de- 
olared she was only at Ss. Madeleine for her 
daughter's health, and found the days terribly 
long without her acoustomed duties. 

The old gentleman smiled. 

“I don’s think, madam, my cdmplaint 
needs much nursing; bat if I find I knock 
up my good friend here and my ser: 
vant, I shall certainly remember your kind 
offer, Ihave lived out of England for more 
than twenty years, bus now I eeem to find 
an English voice pleasanter ian my ears than 
any foreign one.” 

The young man waited till he had seen his 
friend enter the tiny house where they were 
staying, and then, walking quiokly, he easily 
overtook Mra, Robson on her long walk up 
the hill to the maisonette 

«I wanted to ask you," he said, courteously, 
“did you mean what you said just now?” 

“Bir!” the good widow looked bewildered. 

‘*T mean, are you really not afraid of coming 
into contact with illness—ii_ may ba with 
death? My friend is wonderfully oheerfal; 
but the doctors in Paris all told me the same 
thing—he has only come here to die.” 

Pe Robson's honest face lighted up with 
pity. 
“I’m only a simple working-woman, sis,” 
she said, simply; ‘‘but I’ve had a lot to do 
with sick folks, It does my very heart good 
to see an English face, and if I oan be of any 
use to your friend I hope you'll les me know.” 

‘* Is was hia fancy to come here todie. His 
only child passed the last weeks of her life in 
this pleasant spot. I do my bestfor him; but 
& man is not like 2 woman,” 

‘Jf you send for me, sir,” said Mrs... Rob. 
son, be sure I'll come any hour of the day 
or night. “I'm only here because my 
daughter's husband had to goto England, and 
he didn’t like her to bs left here alone.” 

** You said she wae ill, I think? ' 

‘' Sne’s quite well now, sir; bat six months 
ago we all thought she was dying, Mr. Ciaude, 
he married her as soon as she waa out of 
danger, and brought her here. I've been with 
her more than a fortaight, and dreary work 
I've found it.” 

A regret in the tone made Jim Devenish 
look at the speaker more thoughtfally, Per- 
hapa she felt he was pozzied, tor she went 
on,— 

“You see, sir, I brought up Nan to be a 
lady, and her husband's jacta fine gentleman, 


They don’s like ma tc goon letting lodgings. 


and taking in dressmaking, and somehow, sir, 
a always feeling I’m no’ grand enough for 
them." 

“Well, you are quite grand enough for ua,” 
said Jim, cheerfally, ‘‘andif you will come 
down some afternoon and read to Lord 
Netherton, or talk to him a bit, I'm sure he'll 
be grateful,” 

“Lord Netherton!” 
woman, 

‘‘My friend is Lord Netherton of Neiher- 
ton Castle, and I am James. Devenizh of 
nowhere in particular. Now, if you will tell 
me your name we shall all be on comfortable 
terme.”' 

‘' My name’s Robson, sir; bat I'm sure if 
I'd known the gentleman was that, I'd vever 
have presamed to speak to him,"’ 


gasped. the poor 





“Titles don’t alter human nature, Mrs. 
Robson,” said Jim, kindly, ‘ Dén't think of 
the Earl ase nobleman, but as a poor. invalid 
whose last days on earth are very lonely.’ 

This meeting made a great impression on 
Mrs. Rabson. She tried to interest Nan in 
the sick gentleman, but the young wife was 
very self-engrossed in those days, and with a 
sigh, the mother had to confess her child 
cared nothing about her little confidences. 

The doctor who came over from. Beaaville 
to see Lord Netherton, told Mrs. Robson St. 
Madeleine was one of the healthiest places on 
that coast. Finding he only lived ‘twelve 
miles off and that s note at avy time: would 
summon him, the good woman grew more 
cbeerfal. It was something to kuow that s 
real English medical man was within two 
hours drive. 

As to Jim Devenish and the Earl, the widow 
was simply invaluable to them. In times of 
trouble or sicknesa men turn inssinotively to 
womanlyhelp. Mrs. Robson never fassed, never 
fidgeted, she never came when they did not 
want her, but seemed to appear as though by 
magico when Lord Netherton was feeling 
“low.” There was nothing valgar or common 
about her. She might not be refiaed or 
accomplished, but she was a kind; motherly 
creature, and Jim Devenish often felt thank- 
fal they had fallén in with her. 

“I do not think it can last much longer," 
he said to hervery gravely, on Obristmas 
Eve, when, the Earl being asleep, his friend 
was walking part of the way home with Mrs, 
Robson. ‘‘] shall never forget your good- 
ness. 

‘Ty's very little I have done,” said Mrs. 
Robson, quietly, ‘and, sir, it's been a relief 
to me to do that little, for things are going 
very crooked at home, and having thé Earl to 
think of has kept me from fretting." 

Jim noticed her voice was fall of ‘tears... 

‘Ta there nothing I can do to help you?” 
he asked, kindly. ‘Is your daughter worse ? 
Shall I ask De. Mills to look at her?” 

‘*Nan's well enough, sir—it’s only me the 
doubt tries.’’ 

‘Look here," said Jim, pausing and point- 
ing to one of the seats erscted on the | 
path up the hill for tired pedestrians, “ Sit 

own here and tell me what is the matter. 
might be able to help.” 

‘It may seem little enough to you, sir, 
bat the doubi haunts.me. I les my obild 
marry & man of whom I knew absolately 
nothing, and I misdoubs me.he’s a scoundrel.” 

‘' Tell me all you.can,” said Jim, patiently. 

Mrs. Robson asked nothing better. She 
started with the story of her lodger's 
mysterious disappearance in August, of Nan’s 
iliness, his abrupt return, and their sudden 
marriage, Throughout she spoke of her son- 
in-law as ‘‘ Mr. Olaude.’’ Nan hated to hear 
her say, ‘'Mr, Maitland,” and “ Claude” 
sounded to the humble widow too familiar. 
She bad also noticed another thing, lately. 
He had evidently hired the maisonette in the 
name of ‘‘ Claude,” for bills were sent in so 
addressed, and he himself wrote to Nan as 
Madame Claude. 

‘Ta Mr. Claude English?” 

*' Qh, yes, sir.’ 

* And now tell me, what is it you fear? *’ 

‘I don’t know, sir. Is all seems queer."’ 

‘s Rich old unoles are given to be eccentric,” 
remarked Davenish, cheerfally, ‘' You don’t 
suspect,’ and he lowered his voice, ‘any 
flaw in she marriags ?"’ 

“Oh no; it was at our own church, by 
license, And he loves Nan it's easy to see. 
He sends her heaps of money—more than she 
can spend; but——” 

Well?” 

"“T can't make it ont about his unole, sir. 
The telegrams and letters that old man has 
sent, one would think ke didn’t know his own 
mind for two minutes together. What I'm 
fearing is, that there’s no uncle in the case, 
bat Mr, Olaude’s one of a gang of gentlemen 
thieves, and that when there's bosinese on 
hand they send for him, and keep bim till it’s 
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over. Nan be of him to come for 
Christmas, bat he says he can’t.” 
Jim Devenish looked very shoughifal. 
‘' You say he lived in your house for three 
months? Did yon.seenone aasooiates 2’ 
“ He never Y OF.& creature to 
on _ he all that.time.” 
‘‘ And he wealdn't know.our. 
dooter w. na Nan 
and haa: 


“D3 youumean. 

‘No, sit; bat it’s the name he likes Nan to 
go by here. When he lodged with me he 
used to be known by hia fall name, and he. 
married my child in it,” 

‘* Will you tell me what it is? Don’t; it 
you would rather not,” 

“Olaude Maitland, sir—a good name. 
pon ie he’s handsome and pleasanty 
spoken.’ 

Pr. Devenish had turned deadly pale. 

‘Is he about the middle height, with d 
curly hair, strangely pale complexion, 
good, clearly-marked features? The 
Maitland I know dabbled in literature, 
had been to Australia.” 





‘‘That's him, sir,” cried Mrs. Robsomad? 
“You couldn't mistake hia complexion; bug’ 


one thing you've not mentioned, and thas‘s., 
hia eyes. Taey’re lovely eyes—dark 
with jast a dash of blue. Sometimes, when. 
he was my lodger, I’ve gone into his: room, 
meaning to give him notice, and he's jast- 
looked at me with those eyes, and I fels I 
couldn't do it.” 

“T am afraid it’s the same,” said Jim, 
wee A “and if so, Heaven help your 
aughter, Mes. Robson, for the Claude Mait- 
land I met in Australia was an unmitigated 
sooundrel!”’ 


CHAPTER XX, 


Me, Warereton's clerk waa perfectly right 
‘on that December: day when he told Captain 
Trefasis that the barrister and hia wife were 
totally anprepared for the news of their 
niece's death, 

The letter had come upon them ag an 
awiul shook; and neither Aunt Bosale nor 
her kind-hearted’ husband had much sym- 
pathy with Hildred’s parents, for Mrs, Elsi- 
nore’s letter seemed perfectly heartless. 

Poor little Htidred{ Had she been en 
40 marry a man she loved, had she of 
own free will promised her hand to one she 
trasted, she would have written at once to 
announce her ent in Daffodil-road ; 
bat Hildred conld not teli Aunt Bessis she 
was to marry Gay Bertram, Instinct told 
ber her aunt would read between the lines of 
her letter and condemn her. sacri and 
that celf-eacrifice must be made, Her father 
should not be hastened into his grave, the 
children shonid not be robbed of fature 
advantages, whatever she suffered | 

One pang was epared her: Gay Bertram 
Wad not a. demonstrative lover. He held her 
ige-cold hand in his after she had given her 
reluctant-promise, bus he never attempted to 
kiss her; aud the very next day he cams to 
the R with his plans mapped out for 
sailing to Australia immediately after the 
wedding, and leaving his-bride in her parents’ 
oare, 

‘It would not be fair to ask her to go to 
the other end of the world with me,” he said, 
gtavely, to Mra. Elsinore; ‘I know you will 
take all poasibie care of her for me, I shall 
ge & thousand pounds in the Chilton Bank 

or her expenses. I think that will lazt a 
year, bat I hops to be home long before then.” 

Oa one point Hildred was firm, she would 
haye no troussean; nota yard of stoff, not a 
pair of glaveg would she enffer her step-mother 
to bay for her, 

‘*When once I am Mr, Bertram’s wife,” 


herself 
‘ones. it, waa.nos her Aunt’s writin phe. 
: F with a kind of weary aeemae 


‘almost-worse, to receive the congratulations 





she said, simply, ‘I shall have to let him 


provide for me, but till then I will have 

nothing at hia expense,” and Mra. Elsinore 
her shoulders, but had to give in. 

‘' You are sure you are happy, dear? ” her 

a asked her, anxiously, when the wedding: 

drew near; ‘you are. not doing this for 

ug?” andthe poor girl tried to smile and re- 

‘aasune hina, her-very heart-was break- 


The mennoba. #aw.of Guy Bertram. the 


she, the better she.. 
oy ge hon ea Fe ne felt, in ante 
‘obvher tha ans ot marry him, he did 


not love her, 


“ Here,”’ : into the bed- 
room where was lying down with a 
sick head etter came by the second 
post ; I ex: from Aunt Bessie, no one 


else ever w ou.”’ 





“Pat ity. please,” said 
I it when I’m betteg,”’ 
Bat w ha had gone, and she ) 


at the envel she say. 


Martha had said—ever, sept 
i bntit did not matter, noiing maha 
a ae time she was to ba: 


theJetter Adam West badd , 
office.to ae fae first.4 . 
seemad-to dance re "a aohing 
then she read it again and agsin, and. ab, 
gd olear to her. Ye 
was not she was 


right im, g he wished to marry, here. 
from motive than love. 
Hildredgos up and bathed her face, she put 


eau de cologne on her throbbiog brows, and 
then she felt able to think and look her posi- 
tion clearly in the face. Mr. Bertram gained 
all his money—he had told her ao himself— 
from Lady Tempeet’s will; if her grand. 
mother had died intestate, all would have been 
Hildred's, 

At last, after anxious thought, the girl 
thought she had found the clue. Lady Tem- 
pest had left a later will than the one by 
rs Mr. Bortram inherited, and he knew 
+. 

‘People often repent of their harshness 
when they are dying,” thought the-poor child, 
“pethaps it was so with my grandmother. 
Mr. Bertram is afraid to destroy the later 
will, bat he thinks if he marries me it willbe 
powerless to harm him." 

Up and down she paced, thinking till thought 
was almost agony. Sure as she felt of Bort. 
ram’s treachery, she dared not denounce him 
to her parents; her father would: think her 
suspicions- the basest ingeatitade ; her step- 
mother would call them ‘‘tomfoolery.” Atter 
all, what had she to go on, eave an anonymous 
letter? Her decision was taken; she would 
appeal for the help and council offered by the 

ter of that letter. 

With trembling fingers she penned a few 
lines to “ Hops," saying that her wedding- 
day was fixed for Christmas Eve, and she dared 
not provoke her step-mother's anger by refus- 
ing:to keep her promise to Mr. Bertram anless 
she had proofs of his unworthiness. 

Bhe posted this letter with her own hands; 
and then she waited with anxious longing for 
the reply, She had- to hear the wedding 
spoken of continually, had to endure a goodly 
share of her fiancé's company; and, what was 


of all the village on: her praspecte. 

* Bat you don’t look happy, my dear,” said 
farmer Gibson, gravely, ‘' 1 thought somehow 
to have seen you brighter.” 

“] shall never be happy again,” the girl 
said, with a choked sob, ‘Oh, Mr, Gibson, 
think of me as kindly as you can, forlam 
very miserable.” 

‘And it’a my belief, wife," the farmer 
declared, when describing thia scene to his 
better half, ‘it’s my belief the poor lass has 
jast been driven into this business, for her 
heart’s not ia it,” 

“Hope” did not fail poor Hildred, the 





second letter was very short, but is gave the 
girl the clearest possible direotione, 

“If you have not the courage for an ex- 
planation there is only one thing for it—flight. 
Oome.to me here and I will keep you in safety 
until the time comes that your parents will 
thankfally admit you were wise to break 
yourengagement. It will notbelong. Oaly 
remember there must be no purauit—the dead 


more.| tell no tales,’ 


Hildred understood. Her family were not 
to.think of her as, a fagitive, who mast be 
hunted back and made to her troth, They 
were to believe her dead. 

Mr. Bertram conld hardly reproach them 
because hia fiancée had preferred to. take her 
life rather than besome his wife. Her.father 
would grieve, bat noone else. He had other 
children to console him; and, besides, it 


} would not be for long. Had she not “ Hope's” 


promise that soon her parents would admit 
phe. was — at apy coss to break off her 


nt 
Poor Hildred! Tas swenty-third of Decem. 
ber scemed to her. simply interminable in its 
lepgth, Mr, Bertram lefs early, and she was 
glad to plead fatigne and retire to her own 


Sinse her visit to London, Martha had 
Yemoved to another room; so the bride-elect 


"| wae alone with her owa thoughts. First she 


& letter, and if the one inference that 


. she, had gone forth to seek death was false, 


every, Other word.in that farewell note waa 
true.as gospel. 


“Dean Fatagr,— 

‘‘T have tried hard to keep my word 
and marry Mr. Bertram; but I cannot do it. 
You woald be very angry with me if I stayed 
here, and so [am goingaway, I would ratoer 
die than be his wife. Piease forgive me, and 
think as kindly as you can of 

“ Arpprep.” 


Toast was all, When the Rectory housshoid 
were wrapped in slamber a little figure crepi 
quietly downataira out into the garden, and 
walked gaickly on, not towards Rasholme, but 
in the direction of Chilton. 

As abe crossed she bridges over the river Esk 
Hildred dropped her Lesvy cloak and hat, 
She would migg the cloak badly on thia cold 
wiater's night; but she had a small cloth cap 
in her pocket whioh she hastily put on, and 
walked on hurriedly, feeling as though every 
step took her nearer to freedom, 

She could dimly remembar that years ago a 
woman had commitied suicide from that very 
bridges, The river. thera was very deep, and 
the current very sirong, 20 tha’ her b had 
never been recovered, 8» would her frienda 
think it was.with Hildred—a nameless grave 
in the deep waters, that was what they would 
believe her fate, 

Mes. Elsinore waa up batimes on that 
wedding morning. The ceremony was to be 
at eleven, and she did not intend to arouse the 
bride sill nine o'clock; but.bsefore that hour 
the charwoman came ia to say that Mr. Gib- 
one waa outside asking to speak to Miss Hil- 

“She's not up,’ said the siep-mother, 
cheerfally, as she went ous into the hall to 
speak to. the farmer, ‘Shall I take her any 
message, Me. Gibson?” 

“ Teil me she is sate a},home, and shas‘s all 
I want to kaow,” he said, grofily. ‘Oue of 
my.men found her hat and cloak on the bridge 
thia morning. The child has looked like 
poor little ghost lately, and I'm thinking she's 
preferred death to the rich husband you found 
for her !”’ 

Martha had rushed upstairs before he 
finiahed. She came back with an awestruck 
face. 

‘‘ Dreda's not in her room, and—and I found 
this note. Is's for father!” 

The Reotor had come out to joia the 
anxious group. He read the poor, piiifal 
lissie nove, and the tears sicod in his eyes, 
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,48 HILDRED ORCSSED THE BRIDGE SHE DROPPED HER HEAVY CLOAK AND HiT }] 


“May Heaven forgive me,” he said, 
brokenly. ‘' She sacrificed hereelf for us!” 

Mrs. Elsinore snatched the letter, and read 
it aloud. With one bitter ory her husband 
had gone back to bis study, 

“ Just like Hildred,” was her step-mother's 
verdict. ‘Why couldn’t she have married 
Mr. Bertram? He did not want her to go to 
Australia with him, Of course, ehe lays the 
blame of everything on us, just as though we 
should have been the gainers." 

“I’m thinking, ma'am,” said Mr. Gibson, 
bitterly, ‘‘the poor child must have been 
pretty well tortured among you all for her to 
take her own life. She was a pretty girl, and 
I do believe a good one. She couldn't help it 
that you were poor, and it was a oruel, 
unwomanly thing to do to want to cell ber to 
the first rich man who came along. Some 
folks may epeak harshly of the poor Jass for 
taking her own life ; bat the blame should be 
at your door really—for you drove her to it!" 

He went off, and the ecene of confusion that 
followed was indescribable. Mrs. Elsinore 
loat her head. Martha bad to take the direc- 
tion of affairs and send messengers with speed, 
one to the ringers lest a joyous peal should 
mock their distress; another to the clerk. Ag 
for the bridegroom, he arrived with a hot-house 
bouquet for Hildred, while her sister was de- 
bating where to send a letter to him. 

The Reotor and Mrs. Eleinore told him the 
truth ; and they both agreed that, considering 
the deep love he bad borne their lost child, he 
stood the blow well. 

“You will admit I am innocent of this,” he 
said earnestly, ‘I never dreamed she dis- 
liked me, or I should not have persisted in my 
suit. Why did no one give me a hint? 
jm gi poor little thing, she was shy and 
timid. I never dreamed she hated me.”’ 

The lost girl could have contradicted this 
statement, but her relations believed it im- 


Plipitly. 
Is there anything to be done?’ asked 
Bertram, blandly. Would you like me to go 





and identify the remains? It might spare 
you pain, Mr. Elsinore." 

Bat they told him there would be no remains 
to identify. The beautifal silvery Esk kept 
the secret of those who gave themeelves to 
slumber in its still waters. Gentle Hildred 
Elsinore would be seen no more by human 
eyes till the sea gave up its dead. 

Every one eaid how beantifuily Mr. Bertram 
bore his sffliction. He was the prop and 
mainstay of the distressed houeehold, sending 
telegram after telegram to a noted church 
agency in London, until at last, after firat 
declaring it impossible at such short notice, 
they sgreed to send a clergyman down to 
Little Netherton to conduct the services on 
Christmas Day and the following Sunday, for 
it was evident the Rector was 00 utterly 
broken: down even to leave the house, 

“T would stay gladly if I could be of any 
use to you,” Bertram assured Mra. Elsinore, 
* but my paseage to Sydney ia taken, and the 
ship sails to-morrow. My business at the 
antipodes is very important ; and I confess I 
should like to get away before my unhappy 
story is in every one’s mouth, but if I can be 
of any service I will stay.’’ 

She thanked him brokenly, but declared 
there was nothing he could do. Everything 
was miserable, Hildred had wrecked their 
whole future. 

Bertram wae an astute man, and guessed 
she was thinking of the pecuniary difference 
Hildred’s death would make. After such a 
tragedy he would not have been the first to 
speak on such a subject, but after the hint he 
had no farther ecruples., 

“ There is the thousand pounds I placed in 
Chilton Bank," he said, ‘' you must diepore of 
that as you please. Knowing Hildred was 
not a women of business I arranged it to be 
to her father’s credit, and I can only tell you, 
once again, how grieved I am for the calamity 
I have been the innocent means of bringing 
on this house,” 

Mrs Elsinore wrote to her sister-in-law, 





Bessie Warrington, the next day, and she 
took no pains to break the news gently. She 
wrote it in all its horrible plainness. 

“* Hildred committed suicide on Christmas 
Eve. She was to have been married that very 
day to one of the most generous of men. But 
for the disgrace that such a sin entails on her 
family, I should almost feel thankful the erring 
girl is at reat. She was bound to be a trouble 
to us, and now, at least, we know the worse.” 

Was it a wonder that letter came as a cruel 
blow to the childless pair who had loved 
Hildred so fondly, and who bad parted from 
her not many months before in the bloom of 
her innocent girlhood! 

Poor Mrs. Warrington cried as one refusing 
to be comforted, and her husband brought his 
clenched fiss down on the table with a bang, 
as he muttered,— 

“May heaven only deal with that step- 
mother as she dealt with our poor child! 
Bessie, my dear, I feel as though your brother 
and his wife were Hildred’s murderers.” 

And the same thought must have been at 
the Rector’s heart, for when told of the money 
at the bank “ to his credit” he positively re- 
fased to draw a single cheque, 

**I cannot do it,’’ he said, brokenly, to his 
wife, ‘ I feel as though it were the price of 
my cbild’s blood. Poor little Hildred, your 
own father sinned against you, and sold you 
for a thousand pounds.” 


(To be continued.) 








On account of the prevalence of intemper- 
ance among the men in Holland, women have 
been employed at railroad switches with great 
euccess. Not an accident has occurred since 
the women were installed in their unique 
office. If the precedent becomes established 
tbat a sober woman isa more valuable servant 
than a tipsy man, there will be a great revo- 
lation in the industrial world. 
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[BIT DOWN, IMMEDIATELY!’ VIOLET BAID TO HER HUSBAND, WITH MOCK 1MPETUCSITY.] 


TWO WOMEN. 


et 
OHAPTER XIII. 


Arter that first fleeting moment of regret 
that Thurso had experienced in realising, 
perhaps a little more fully than he had yet 
had occasion to do, that his young wife was 
not wholly an angel in disposition, despite 
her sweet innocence and guileleseness he began 
to find an excuse for her petulance and vanity 
in recalling the incident of Hester's cold 
— and the Gistinotly repellent manner 
in which she met Violet's advances, 

‘“‘My poor little love! of course she was 
hurt, that was it; and she was much too 
staunch to say anything about her disappoint- 
ment. Which I know must have been pretty 
sharp, what an idiot I was! I might have 
held my tongue—no need to have chosen this 
— moment for cracking up Miss Tre- 

usis’s beauty. I must make it all right with 
my darling. By Jove, though !’”—the youn 
man said to bimeelf, as he lit a cigar, an 
went into his smoking-room to glance through 
the papers—" by Jove, though, she is beanti- 
ful! She must bave changed a lot in these 
last few week, for she contain did not strike 
me as being anything extraordinary when I 
saw her that day. I took her to be a rather 
bad-tempered uninteresting school-girl! She 
is no longer a schoolgirl now, though, and 
she's interesting enough for twenty women. 
Wonder what is going to be done with her ?— 
seems a pity ne rebut cop in a dingy 
old school-house, Iam sorry about to-night. 
If she had not been so disagreeable my little 
love could and would, I am eure, have tried to 
do something for her—something to make life 
paanees forher, Well, Miss Trefusis is the 
that's very certain ; and if she does not 
want to be friends with Violet, we can do 
very well without her!” 

And then having ensconced himself comfort- 

ably in a particularly cosy chair, Thurso 





buried himeelf in bias evening papers, and the 
subject of Hester passed out of his thoughts 
altogether. 

It was recalled to him the next day, how- 
ever, by Violet, who had no intention of 
letting her step-sister drift out of her life, not 
for one reason only, but for several; chief of 
these being that in and through Hester she 
held a thread of connection with Charles 
Maxwell, Hester's friendship for the poor 
creature who was to seal her life’s unbappi- 
nesa by becoming Maxwell’s wife was not, and 
would not be an ephemeral thing, that Violet 
was perfectly sure of, She knew Hester, and 
she told herself with a contemptuous little 
laugh, that Leonors Leighton was exactly the 
sort of hideous dull objectionable creature for 
whom Heater would have a loyalty and affec- 
tion passing words. 

It was a curious thing with Violet that she 
should never hesitate in her own mind to 
give all due honour to Hester’s actions. She 
sneered at this other giri’s nobility, she had 
no desire to be as Hester was, far from it, for 
she unhesitatingly called her step-sister a fool, 
but she gave all credit to Hester's higher 
nature, and she did not misjudge her in her 
thoughts. Osnsequently she needed no words 
to be told now that the friendship Heater 
gave so freely, so warmly to Leonore Leigh- 
ton, would not be decreased one iota when 
Leonore should hecome Lady Maxwell. 

If ever Hester's services should be required— 
and Violet smiled os as she pictured to 
hereelf how quickly after the mockery of 
marriage that time would surely come— 
Leonore would not ask them in vain. 

Hester would aid her, comfort her, support 
her unfalteringly ; and then Violet's brilliant 
colour paled a little with that sudden con- 
traction of jealousy at her heart, as she 
realized that this friendship would bring her 
atep-sister in frequent contact with Oharles 
Maxwell, and the admiration she had been 
swift to read in his eyes would be given every 





chance to expand and strengthen and become 





more significant. Hester's very coldness waa 
in itself an incentive, and her beauty was of 
that calibre that marks a woman as dangeroug 
= all-powerfal in other women's estima: 
t on, 

Yes, though she knew now to the full that 
the unrest and incipient dislike she had 
always felt for her stepsister had grewn into 
positive and vehement hate. Vidlet deter- 
mined more surely as the moments passed 
that she would dissemble her hate for a time 
at least, and force Hester to accept her offer 
of friendship. 

There was a strong strain of the feline in 
Violet’s nature, she was cruel in a cat-like 
sense, cruel with premeditation; she had 
alwaye, as a child, delighted in teazing any 
unfortunate victim of her anger till she 
wearied of the torture—it had been one of the 
earliest causes of quarrel between the two 
children, thia evidence of cruelty on Violet's 
part towards any animal or servant or living 
creature that offended her, and was avffi- 
ciently in her power to be made to soffer. 

Hester, to whom a broken flower was 
parable of sorrow, and who never could endur 
toseeanything made unheppy, bad many atime 
and oft spoken out hot words of dieguet and 
indignation to the pretty, yellow. haired child, 
whose big, blue eyes and delicate colouring 
had caused all beholders to pronounce her 
angel of loveliness. 

Ie seemed as though Hester, and Hester 
alone, war 7{'ted with this special insight into 
Violet’s nature. With her mother and all the 
rest Violet could veil her oruelty as she 
veiled her true self, behind the mask of 
babyiehness and innocence she carried 80 
cunningly; bat somehow she never quite 
deceived Hester, although, as has been shown 
early in the story, she managed to roystify 
her atep.sister, and to bring up an occasional 
doubt, even a hope, on the surface of what 
Heater had almoat called a conviction. 

It was in fact in the broader pide of her 
nature that Violet failed to blind Hester as 
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she blinded othets; but in the intricacies of 
her cunning there were many points about 
her which Hester could not even imagine, 
much less fathom, and it was with these 
subile qualities that Violes would now go to 
work in the vague yes piaeicnately desired 
scheme of future self-satisfaction shea was 
planning out in her mind. 

Atier a wakefal and resticse night—a moat 
unusual circumstance with her—Violet rose, 
absolately determined to. devote all her 
energies to the task of subjagaticg once again 
the man whom she had: contemptuonsly dis- 
missed, afterwards despised, and after that 
had feared. 

Now that. he had come iate her life, and 
had. shown her how groundless. were those 
fears, and how little he cared either for her 
remembrance or forgetfalness, Violes’a ab> 
norms! vanity, besame a sort:of astounded 
CXPAPSPa@MoUs 

Ali things she,conld meet and endare, ifs, 
Was. necessary-tOrd@e80, save suck.s,thing ag. 
this. It was in faethe first, the, very ficad 
blow she had evertegesived in herdifer 

Beside this sengation of anger. and hoty 
jealous indignation, all other vexationg faded 
away, Tha. dread and. self-diagues m 
that had been went to come in her thoi : 
of Maxwell, and that past episode in Parig, 
the irritated dislike engendered for Hester by 
the knowledge of her own real inferiority to 
her step sister, and by the other knowledge 
that for all her arts and all ber beauty, ehe 
sould never wia Hester as she won other 

ie. These, in conjanction with certain 
arsh thoughts and uneasiness that had circled 
about her mother's former life and equivocal 
position in the world, had been the only 
things that Violet could find to trouble her in 
her life. And even in the first and greatest of 
these—the memory of that old folly in Paris 
—there had danced and shot a delicious 
radiance of power and of satisfaction; for if 
vengeance was threatened, was not the 
vengeance born of love—of love that was 
almost a madness? 

This thought had indeed given Violet 
solace when the aspeot of that old story might 
have been exceedingly disagreeable; bat the 
zvemembrance of her power, of her fascination 
over that strong, reckleas man had a sweat. 
ners that overpowered the problematical 
bitterness, and defied the fatare. 

Now, however, the problematical had ba- 
some the calamity, the bitterness had come, 
@nd come in a way that. was the. most 
objectionable of all to Violet. 

Her heart beat hurriedly, there waa. a 
feverish touch in her pulse, as sha rose the 
next morning. She was so cocupied with her 
thoughts, she took barely any heed of the 
gown she would wear, or the other detaila of 
her toilette, which usually swallowed up a 
good hour and a half of the early. morning, 

Chasies Maxwell muat be punished—that 
was the one firm resolution in her mind, the 
Shape aud gubstance that. had formed itaelf 
ont of the. chaos into which her thoughts had 
been thrown—yes, he must. be punished; he 
muss be made to feel that her power was not 
to be defied in this way, that his assumed 
indifference and coldnese would be resented 
most sharply. 

She never donbied her power to provide 
this. pnrishment, for just as. she asserted to 
herself that his indifference was assumed, 6o 
she told herself that she should hold him once 
more in her merciless little bands, and give 
him suffering, beside whiob, that pain of the 
pass would be as nothing, 

Heater, too, should share in this punish. 
ment. Hester had dared to slight her, to 
treat her av though she were & mere nobody ; 
aad worse than this, she had dared to grow 
beautifa!, 89 beautifal that her image was 
refiooted in Maxwell's dark eyea; and even 
Tharso, tho being who belonged body and 
soal to Violet, who bad never befere given out 
a single word of admiration for any other 
woman than his wife, even Thurso had de- 


clared Hester's beanty as an undoubted and a 
megnificent fact, 

Is was no wonder Violet found much food 
for thenght in the new and. moet disagreeable 
aspect of affsire. She. was, oross beyond 
description ; nothing her-maid could do was 
tight 


itherto she had taken s keen delight, as all 
= pe rae here d mm as #, in > 
costly a mdour of her surround- 
ings—in the glittering toys that crowded her 
table, the, silken: hapgings and soft piled 
carpets and all the, ress of the beautifal 

ingments whie Thurso had soattered 
sleet nestihe had prepared with such care 
for, his young bride; bat this morning Violet 
saw no pleasure or beauty in any one of her 
possessions. She was awakened —— 
from her life of eunsline and amusement, 
her first taste of intment and chagrined 
pad was pre-eminently bitter and galling to 


The idea of on a friendship with 
Hester gained as the disagreeable 
sides of the picture, presented themeelves to 
hes, It would be,a,diffionls task to bring 

r into subjection, butmot an, impossible 


' Violet sketched ont balfa-dezen. different 
8, ba rejected them all as. being unsatis- 
faptory ; till all at once. though’ came to her, 
— & sudden smile radiated the gloom of her 
ace. 

* Of course, that will do it; why. did.I not 
think of it before?” she: said to-hergelf; and 
with that she flitted downstairs; and finding 
her husband in the hall, linked her arm in 
pam ny, drew him laughingly ou’ into the 
gardens. 

‘I want you, Tour, Yes, I know you have 
hours and hours of solemn talk to go through 
with Symons,” that was the agent of the 
estate; ‘ bas Symons muat wait, I come first, 
and I want you, so come along !”’ 

‘What a tyrant!’ laughed Thurso; bat 
he let her little hands draw him willingly 
enough. ‘' Now what is it your majesty 
requires, eh? I suppose I shall have to cboy 
whatever your dictates may be!” 

Violet langhed, and made some saucy reply, 
but had he noticsd her keenly he would have 
seen that her eyes were: fall of’ some sabile 
fire. and that the-mouth that was always 
smiling had a certain forced hardness in the 
smiles, 

“IT am going to give you your orders for the 
day," she cried, and then she grew suddenly 
quist, ‘' Thur,” she said, afser-a little pause, 
* Taur, I have been thinking such a lot about 
poor Hester!” 

Thurso held her hand closely clasped by his 
arm. 

‘ What-about Hester, my darling ; and why 
do you call her‘ poor?’ {ft you calied her oroas 
and disagreeable, I think it would be nearer 
the mark."’ 

“Ah” said Violet, with a toach-of sorrow 
in her voice that -was.irresiatible, ‘at! I see 
you are-going to be jass like all the reat; You 
will persist. in misunderstanding Hester.” » 

‘* Well,” the young man confessed, frankly, 
“Tam not gifted with extra fine sympathy, 
nor do I pretend to understand ‘mysteries, 80 
it Miss Hester behaves in what: is ordinarily 
called’ a rade. and ungraciocus manner, 


“ Why, you must-just look beyond it, that 
is all,” Violet interrapted; she seated: herself 
on an arm of'a big rastic chair, ‘ Heater 
neither intended: to be rade nor ungracious, 
She is only sincere, that is ail. She bas not 
learnt the hard, worldly lesson that sincerity 
isa fault. I douot if Hester ever: will learn 
> Bne is honeaty itself, she scorns decep- 


The quiet grave manner in which this speeoh 
was delivered was something so utterly unlike 
the usual butterfly Violet that it: made her 
husband open his eyes wide: with: astonish- 
ment, while at the same time a qaick rush of 





pleasure overwhelmed him in this the. first 
evidence of a deeper, more thoughéfal neture 





than he had as yet credited his young wife 
with possessing. . 

“ Why, my darling! my little Solon!" he 
exclaimed, lightly yet tenderly. He stood hold. 
ing Violes'a slender hand in his, and gazed 
with heartfel#emotion at the delicate, dainty, 
almost etherealoveliness that belonged to him 
and to him alone. ‘‘ What thoughts are these 
80 wise and ponderous?" 

Violet looked up at him and smiled half- 
wistfully. 

‘I shall gromonutof my babyhoodiin time. 
You see, Thnx, dear/’-she-said, I am going 
to be a tremendously: clevere woman of the 
world, a tactician, I—I don’t know what?” and 
then Violet lost,;her iy and. burst into 
her. ringing laugh, “ -old» goose, don’s 
stare at me like that, but, jas#iogme and sit 
down here and listen to alld :haye got-to say. 
Do you hear me?” with mook; impetuosity. 
“Bit down immediately: Obey me. Am I 
not your queen?” 

“Now and al 4" answered 
lightly ; but he fo hi looking at her 
lovely face in a qu rsof way. For 
the first time a v. @ion floated across 
his mind that he no means understood 
his wife’s natures and with his thought came 
another shapednto a.delicious hope that the 
fatare after ail might hold*joya and pleasures 
which he had told himself conld never be. If 
this one glimpse of:a.deeper:mind beneath 
Violet's babyiech manner were really and truly 
founded on fact and noson fanoy, then, Thurso 
told himself, in all the wide big world there 
was not & man who could vie with him in 
~ 5g or produce a treasure to compare 

} 8. 


OHAPTER XIlYV. 


Hesrer waa siitingin the dusk singing to 
herself. She was allalone. It was two days 
since that evening when Lady Taurso had 
paid sach an unexpected visit to Helmetstone 
School. The day following that strange event 
Leonore had gone to London accompanied by 
Miss Graham and escorted by Sir Charles 
Maxwell and Mr. Chetwynde, Leonore had 
entreated Hester to go also. 

“As if I shall ever ba able to choose any- 
thing without you!” declared the poor. bride, 
elect. ‘' I wish to goodness I need nob bother 
abont clothes at.all!’’ 

“My dear Leonore!’’ Misa: Graham had 
exclaimed, greatly-ahocked: ‘' Phia-visié is 
imperative. Your things muat be» fitted: on. 
You: cannot go.out aa Lady Maxwell in a gown 
made anyhow, my dear!’’ 

“T shall be just the same when I'am Lady 
Maxvellias I am. cow!’ Leonore replied; 
She had not a grain of: snobbishness. in her 
constitution ; the fact that her fature husband 
was the possessor ofa title did not: have the 
smalieat-effest on her mind—it waa. the: man 
himself she worshipped so. blindly, so: wildiy, 
poor creature, and not: the: posision-he woald 
giveher, “I wear bad gowns now, 80) why 
not then ?—besides,’’ with a touch of pathetic 
certainty, ‘‘my olothes will always look 
badly.made, no matter how. much they; cost,’”’ 

Miss Graham. murmared another: ‘' My 
deat’ in. a. subdued sort ot way, but feeling 
acutely the jastice and honesty of this remark 
she made no farther protest. 

Hester wae everything thas. was kind and 
sweet, She comforted Leonore and gave: her 
albsorts of gentle adviee, but she. pleaded: to 
be: allowed to remain behiad: while Mies 
Grabam and Leonore went to London. 

“I -feel ratherticed,” she said, and it: was 
the truth. Heaters was mentally tired; she 
bad: not: imagined: she would have felt the 
strain of preseat events s0 mach, but ahe was 
80 intensely sympaihasio that she allied her- 
self quiekiy to ali who olaimed: her love, her 
care, her pity. 

The shadow of L2onore’s fature was #00 
big, too dark, too sorely near for her keen 
senses to pass it by, Hercontemps for Onarles 
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Maxwell had developed into something more | 


stropg—a repugnance with a fear. 

Hester was not skilled in the ways of the 
world, but she was very very quick, and the 
sudden feeling that was curiously like @ pre- 
sentiment, that had flashed into being when 
she had seen Violet and Maxwell meet, 
lingered long in ber mind, and raised up a 
new and stronger objection to the man who 
was about to marry Leonore, 

She was tired out with much thinking. 
life was not very beautifal to Hester at thig 
moment, it was almost as thought a blight 
bad fallen on her very thoughts, a blight 
brought about by contact with the base and 
degrading inflaence of Maxwell's prezence, 
and again by her fresh knowledge of Violet's 
falseness. 

The dreams and visions that came to her 
60 swiftly, so easily as a rale, seemed 
checked by the atmosphere that surrounded 
her: She seized, therefore, on some hours of 
absolate solitude, as. one who ia thirsty 
olatch:s at a glaes of clear; cold water. It she 
could have only served Leonore—if at this, the 
eleventh hour, she could only have drawn 
her: poor, infatuated friend’ away from the 
fire of fatate’ misery that bornsd so sarely 
for her; there would bsve been some comfor?, 
some joy ; bat’to help Leonore now was hope: 
leas, the girl herself would have been the 
most difficals obstacie-in the way. Therefore 
Hester had to eubmit and be silent. In a little 
while, a few days now, Leonore would have 
sealed her fate, and her lot of disiifasionment 
‘and onbsppiness would have commenced all 
too soon. 

Tue silence, brought about by this journey 
to London; was like a breath of' fresh air: to 
Hester. She wandered about the old house 
and garden, scarcely vender | where she 
went or- why, only conscious & great, an 
intense sense of pleasure and relief in her 
aolitade, revelling like a child in the quiet- 
ness; inthe shadowy stillness of the deserted 
school-rooma and empty grounds. 

To moet gizla of her age ly no 
greater punishment could be devised: than 
two days’ complete isolation, To Hester it 
wae delicious ; she grew ewifily another orea- 
ture; the hours went by all tooswiftly. I¢ 
Was not that she was glad to be rid of 
Leonore cr of Misa Graham, only ehe was 
giad to be alone, and intensely relisved to be 
free of Maxwell's constant presence. She 
wad afraid as times she made her contempt 
and dislike of him too pronounced in her 
manner and ‘voice, 

She had no wish to do this, for Leonore's 
sake. She felt nervous sometimes lest Leonore 
abould be made to enffér-forher sake, Her 
reading of Maxwell's obaracter wat so keen, 50 
comprehensive, she prepared herself for all 
and any cowardly despicable act; and she 
knew that he knew this, though perhaps not 
& dozen worda-had passed between them, 

A day went by. Hester parted with it re- 
gretfully, There were now only twenty-four 
hours more and then the would be 
over. The old servants who had served Mics 
Graham for years were astonished by Mies 
Trefasie's manner in these-two days: They 
could hear her laughing and romping with the 
dog; for all the world like a sohool-child, not 
the grave, quiet earnest-.eyed young lady they 
knew and liked so well, Hester never left the 
grounds; she walked round abont the old trees, 
up and down the pathways, now deep in her 
book, now deep in her dreams, and every now 
and then stopping to talk some tender non- 
sense to the terrier who followed her like a 
shadow. 

Then when evening drew nigh, on this 
second day, Hester went into the drawing. 
room, with ite quaint stiff arrangemens:, its 
rug-worked cuzhions, acd miniature water- 
colours framed on ths walls, trophies of by- 
gone victorious pupils, and she sat down to 
the old piano and sang coftly to herself, Masio 
Wasa passion with her, and her voices, always 
Promising well, had developed marvellonsly 
with the few lessons she had received since 








the had come to Mise Graham's excellent 
schoo! ; ehe sang, as Sir Charles Maxwell had 
declared, exquisitely, with a note of intense 
sympathy which would have been valoable 
even in an indifferent voice,.bus which with 
her rich low organ was almoat divine in ita 
power and beauty, 

The dog lay curled up. on the skiré of her 
gown. Heater gazed dreamily about the dask 
of the room; she was in shadow-land, but she 
was happy, She wag very far. away, indeed, 
from the earth as she had know it; she was 
soaring in a world of her. own, a world of 
dreams, delicious fancies, of —~ 

The door opened saddenly. Heater gave a 
sharp start, her hands closed on a chord that 
her fiogera had been forming, and the old 
terrier gave a sleepy growl. Oak of the dusk 
came the voice of the housemaid,— 

‘Lord Thurso, if you please, miss.” Then 
came the sound of a closed door, then: the 
toot-fall of some vaguely outlined form; then 
Dane, the terrier, rose with another growl ; 
and then Hester fonnd herself, shaking hands 
with this tall individnal and, heard. Lord 


Thurso speaking hurriedly,— 
“I beg your pardon, Miss Trefnsis, I am 
afraid Iam diaturbing you. I——" Thurso 


was @ little nervous for the moments; he could 
just see Hester's pale olear.cut face with those 
two big eyes gazing ont of their setting like 
two magnificent and mysterious jewels. 

“TI was o@ little startled at ficet,” Hester 
replied, and her voice was not quits so even 
as usually; “but—bat I. think I was in 
dreamland. Itia very dark, I will ring for 
some light.” She made her way to the bell as 
she spoke, and touched it quiokly. 

Thurso answered her very swiftly. 

‘If that ia the sort of mnaic. you fiad in 
dreamland, it must be very like heaven," he 
said, and then he blushed all over his hand- 
some face; bat Heater could nos see. the 
blush, nor, to his great relief, did she seem to 
find anything strange in his worda. 

She was standing.a little away from him. 

“ You like music, then?" she asked, and he 
thought enddenly to himvclf that even tha 
sound of her speaking voice waa. delicious. to 
hear; then, before he could answer, she wank 
on, and she laughed & little this time. “' It. is 
very dark. I hope you will please pardon 
this, Lord Thurso. We shall have the gas, 
On, here is Margaret. W4ll you kindly light 
ths gas please, Margaret.” : 

Thurso was almost sorzy when a biam. of 
yellow gas was let loose upon the apartment, 

Mias Graham did noi sdvance very much 
with the times, she had no soft.hned shades or 
gracefal lamps in her drawing-room, Shehad 
been used to gas all her life, ang she would 
use it On to the end of that life. 

Gas, therefore, in what Violets would have 
called its ‘‘ unmitigated hideonsness,” was the 
illamination that chased out the shadows and 
the dusk, and revealed all the primisive orna- 
ments and stiff-backed farniture thas filled the 
room, 

It revealed algo all the glories of the girliah 
beauty that had so impressed Tharso on see- 
ing it the other evening. 

“It is rather cold to-night. I think we 
might have had a fire Dane, and I,’’ Hester 
said, ag the servant withdrew and they were 
alone again. 

She was wondering alittle what had brought 
him there. The thought crossed her mind 
that perhaps he had come to see the mistress 
of the house on some business. 

“Miss Graham i# at present away from 
home, she will be back. to-morrow afternoon,” 
she eaid. 

‘“On, I did not come to see Misa Gzaham,"” 
Lord Thurso anawered, 

Her manner was so charming that he fels 
assured his mission would be a success, and he 
would return triamphantly to hia little love 
and make her perfectly contented. 

“TI came to ges you, Miss Trofusis,” he 
added. 

Hester turned her big eyes upon him ques- 
tioningly. 





“T walked here,’ Thurso. went:on, hur- 
riedly, ‘and I am going to waik back; it ies 
towels sigbt,.is might be.d ulysinstead of Sep- 


em . 

Hester felé the pause that followed was a 
little awkward to him. 

‘*Ig there anything I can do for you, Lord 
Thurso?’ she asked, gently. 

She. found great pleasure in letting her eyes 
rest upon the fine, good-looking young fellow 

her. There was that about him that 

was eminently attractive to her. ln a measare 
he reminded her of his uncle; bat, of course, 
the likeness waa only faint, and was rather & 
resemblance of voice than of face. 

Thurso suddenly met her: beantifal eyes 
with his own frank, honest ones, 

“Yes, Misa Trefasis, I want something. 


4 You must regard me as ® suppliant.”’ 


Bhe amiled, but put no queation to him. 

He leaned forward a..litsle, The dog had 
begun to make great frienda with him, and 
had seated himself between: the young man’s 


8. 

Tharso's hands went ont gently to the 
animal’s head, and he stroked the sage old 
face as he looked scrova at Heater. 

‘“We want you to be friends with us, 
please,” he. said, and there was, something 
irregistibly charming in his voice and words. 

Hester's brows, contracted sharply for an 
instant; she was astonished by this— 
astonished beyond measure. 

She had not thouoght that Violets would 
have desired any eort of intercourse with ber, 
and in fact she bad gone very nearly to the 
troth of the reason that had made Lady 
or condescend to a. visit two nights 


fore. 

Of conrag; Hester: did- not guesa the abse- 
late éruth, for knowledge of such truthe, was 
not fortunately possibie to her; bat she bad 
said to heraeli that.for some purpose or other 
Lady Thurso had wished-to meet Sir Charles 
Maxwell sgain, and. consequently she had 
peanede vieit. to her. step-sister in order to 

ing this. meeting about, 

This offer of friendship put te hen by one 
whom she, felt, though she had no acquaint- 
ance with him, she yet could not mistrust, 
surprised her and pained her, 

She desired nothing in the world so much 
as.tc truss all psople, believe: all people; but 
experience and discrimination had forced her 
to doubt Violet, to weigh everything Violet 
did in the balance. as it were, and sort ont a 
motive for what might appear to be & most 
commonplace action, Now, though she was 
certain of Lord Thaurso's sincerity, she was 
equally donbtfal of his young wife's, 

She. waa silent so long that Thurso's face 
fell, and the bright, eager look faded from it. 

"Do you find it so very hard then?” he 
asked, and hia voice was @ little cold, 

“I—I am a. little surprised,” Heater said, 
trathfally. 

‘“Sarprised beoause I have come to you 
instead of Violet?” 

Hester did not reply immediately ; she rose 
and moved about slowly—a habit with: her 
when she had anything on her, miad, 

Thurso watched her aimiringly. 

“ By Jove! she is beautifal, and no miatake. 
My little love ia quite right, she is.much too 
good to be shut up here for everlasting. I 
rather fancy she would make a sensation in 
the world with that proud air, and shose two 
wonderful eyes. Wonder why she is. so jolly 
Gifficuls and staud-offish? Of course I know 
she and Mra. Campbell dido’t puli together. 
Bat Violes?—she. conld not help loving 
Violets. And——”’ And then Thurso re 
membered something, and began speaking 
quiokly. 

‘Oh! perhaps I ought to tell you firat, 
Migs Trefasis—how stupid I am! I always 
forges. the most important taing; and my 
wife was 60 particolar about it, too.’ Thurso 
paused, ‘Look bere, please forgive me for 
speaking out bluntly; bas I have beard you 
—you were not very happy with Mrs. Camp- 
bell, Well, Violet said I was to be sure and 
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tell you that her mother will not be with us; 
she is going to live abroad—she has gcne 
away, in fact, this very morning. She would 
go, although I pressed her to stay; but Violet 
thought it might make things smoother for 
you if you were to know this. I do hope you 
will let me take back a pleasant anewer, Miss 
Trefusis.”’ 

The young man looked at her pleadingly. 

‘You don’t know how eager my little wife 
is that things should be nice between herself 
and you. She quite fretted the other night, 
when—" and then Thurso paused; he could 
not speak out exactly what be had in his mind, 
which was, ‘when you were 80 confoundedly 
disagreeable to her!" but his pause conveyed 
enough to his hearer. 

Heater was troubled and vexed too: troubled 
because his eagerness touched her; vexed 
because she felt so surely that Violet was 
working for some end of her own in this 
matter, and that it was not a good one. 

‘Oh ! if I could only believe her ; if I could 
only trast her!” she said to herself. But that 
was jast what Hester could not do, for she 
knew, alas! that Violet was absolutely untrust- 
worthy. She found it was imperative to say 
something. 

‘* Why did not Violet come to me herself?” 
she asked, still moving restlessly about. 

‘* Because she was afraid you would be crosa 
with her, and because she thought you would 
perhaps listen to me in thia matter rather 
than to her." 

Hester paused and, took up a book involan.- 
tarily. She opened it, shut it, replaced it; atill 
words would not come. Thurso rase; he was 
vexed with her, she felt it instinctively rather 
than saw it, and at one and the same moment 
she felt a pang go through her. It hurt her to 
disappoint him or vexhim, She had strangely 
enough the same kind of feeling for this stal- 
wart, splendid-looking young man as abe had 
for poor, ugly, uninteresting Leonore Leigh- 
fon. Both touched her pity, both seemed to 
ap to that fount of warm womanliness 
and deepest sympathy which lay hidden in 
her he rt, She seemed to feel the shadow of 
& Sorrow drawing over his handsome head, 
just asin a greater degree of conviction she 
foresaw the cloud of disaster and misery that 
was gathered heavily on the horizon of 
Leonore’s married life. And then back across 
her memory came all the old recolleotions, all 
the tender words she had heard spoken in 
loving admiration of ‘the boy Thurso,” all 
the quickly answering sympathies she had 

iven to this ‘' boy ” whom she had never seen, 

ut whom she had seemed to know a0 well. 
She felt a rush of remorse that she should 
have been the means of that disappointed look 
on his face—she who could not bear to hurt 
any living creature. She put ont her hand 
with a sudden impulse. 

“Tam afraid you must think me very un- 

cious,” ahe said, hurriedly and a little wist- 

y. 

Tburso held her hand delightedly. 

‘* This means you are going to be kind and 
do what we ask?” 

Hester smiled up at him faintly. 

‘If my friendship ie a pleasure to you, it 
shall be your’s,’’ she answered. 

“You are a brick!’’ Thurso cried; he was 
now radiant again. ‘ Violet will be 20 de- 
lighted, She was afraid perhaps you would visit 

rs, Campbell’s sing on our heads; and you 
know "'—witha frank langh—“ and you krow, 
Miss Trefusis, that would be rather hard lines, 
now wouldn’s it, eh ? Well, we won't say any- 
thing more about the matter; we will put all 
disagreeables behind us and start afresh. You 
must please remember from to-night that I 
am your brother, and, if you need anything a 
man can do, you will come to me, I hope.” 

‘You are very, very kind,” Hester said 
gently. Every word he spoke, every gesture, 
every look drew her more closely towards him. 
He stood before her now the embodiment of 
— dead George Campbell's loving pride and 


ust. 
“ Diok is true through and through,” the 





dead man had said to her over and over again, 
‘** he could not do a mean deed or think a dis. 
honourable thought. He is a splendid boy 
with a heart that would be no disgrace to any 
cee with a nature that is maniiness 
itself. If I could have had a son, Heater, I 
would have counted myself a proud man to 
have sach a boy as Thurso.” 

Swift ae lightning this rose to the girl's 
mind as she stood with her hand clasped in 
his, and then she gave an irrepressible shiver 
as she remembered next the fate that had 
overtaken him. He was Violet’s husband. 
Heater would have gladly set her heel on the 
disquieting doubts that came at that thought, 
bat instinot, apart from knowledge, was too 
strong, and the greater her sense of pleasure 
at contact with this man's true, honest, good 


“nature, the greater the sense of regret at the 


mistaken marriage he had made. 

“Tam not a bit kind. 1 am only ha 
Thurso said, boyishly. ‘‘ You know I do hate 
to be beat, and you know you looked awfall 
stern when I first came in, Heater—may 
oull you Hester? I was afraid you would 
never listen to me, and then what should I 
have said to my wife?” 

Thurso had a conscious pride in pronouncing 
those two last words that was pretty to hear. 

“Violet wishes to see me very much?” 
Heeter asked quietly, as she drew her hand 
away from hig. 

‘‘Bhe has set her heart on having you 
with us as much as possible, and so 1 hope 
you will come. We must tty and give you 
some pleasure.” 

* Pleasure and I are not meant to be well 
acquainted, I fear, Lord Thurso,” the 1 
said, with a fleeting smile—she pa & 
moment—“ but I come and see you some- 


’ 

She was deeply touched by his offer of 
brotherly ship. She felt that the words 
had not been lightly spoken or lightly meant. 
It was againet her wisdom, against her inoli- 
nation, that she let herself be drawn into thia 
whim of Violet's; which might be only a 
whim, to be tired of and tossed on one side in 
a@ very short while, or might be a deeper, 
firmer rooted plan. The whole of Hester's 
being seemed to rise and warn her at thia 
moment that it was no idle motive that urged 
her step sister to seek her, to force her as it 
were to be friends. It was not like Violet; she 
had uever sought Hester in the past; she had 
occasionally foisted herself on Hester for 
half-an:hour or so, but this brief period of 
time had generally been so deadly dull and 
uninteresting to her that Violet had been 
only too glad to detach herself once more and 
float off to some other more congenial amuce- 


ment, 

Why, then, did Violet seek her now a0 swiftly 
and so persistently? A thousand doubts 
surged in Hester’s mind, and at the last she 
was just resolved to take back her words and 
to tell Thurso, coldly but quietly, that she 
would rather be allowed to go her own way 
undisturbed, when he spoke again. 

‘* Now we have got so far, I will proceed 
to the rest of my business,” he said, and he 
produced a pocket.book as he spoke, ‘Isn't 
it odd how things com’ about in life? As I 
was leaving the house to walk here, I met 
one of the grooms with the late letter bag. I 
stopped him to see if there was anything 
important, and I found a letter from m 
sister Allie.” He slipped the note.cace 
— his pocket, retaining the letter of which 

e spoke, 

“‘T have not heard from Allie for ever 50 
long, and I have been anxious about her, as 
she is not the strongest individual in the 
world, and she has been up in Scotland nare- 
ing my other sister, Well, to cut a long story 
short, Hester,—you see how easily I say it?” 
with a laugh—" this letter is all about you ; 
and there is an enclosure which Allie asks me 
to give you as soon as possible, not knowing 
where to find you herself. Now, isn’t this an 
extraordinary circumstance? just like some- 
thing in a novel, by Jove!" 





a 


Hester took the little note he held out to 


her. 

‘SI will read it now,'’ she said, not quite 
steadily. 

She did not know until this moment how 
deeply she had felt Lady Alice Oarne’s 
silence, for, though shes had not known the 
contents of the letter she had given inte 
Thurso’s charge that bygone day, she had 
felt sure they had some connection with her. 
self, and she had hoped all this time for some 
sort of sign from the girl about whom, in com- 
mon with her brother, Hester had 
much, 

The note was very short, but very sweet to 
the reader of it, who had hungered and 
thirsted for some such tenderness all her 


‘* My dear, dear Uncle George has written 
to me, dear Hester Trefasis, to ask me to be 
kind to you, to be a friend to you as much as 
ever lies in my power. Thank you—oh! thank 
you for all your goodness to him, I feel that 
I love you because you loved him and he loved 
you. We must indeed be friends, I hope we 
shall meet before very long. I should have 
writen 5 200 Senn Sqn Ses 5 saree Se 
Unole George’s lester ; but it was sent by my 
brother to a wrong address, and it has been 
lying unopened all this time. Do forgive me, 
dear Hester, and will you write to me and tell 
me anything you can about my uncle. I 
so fond of him; and, oh! Iam so sorry I did 
not see him before he died. Thurso will give 
you this, and you and he will be good friends 
too, Ihope. You do not seem a stranger 
me, sO you must not be a stranger to 
brother. I should like so much to know 
thing about you, what you are doing, 
you are well and happy. Please ite 
and think of me always as your sincere an 
affectionate friend, 


BsBake 


Te 


 Arice Carnz.” 


There were tears in Hester's dark eyes ag 
she came to the end of this girlish, yet most 
earnestly sweet little epistle. . 

''I think you muat read this,” she said to 
Thurso, hurriedly, and he obeyed her ; and as 
he finished it he took both her hands in his. 

‘* Now there can be no more doubt. You 
must be our friend, Hester. You are 
bequeathed to us, for Allie and I always act 
together. Poor old Uncle George, dear old 
chap, he was such a good sort. That sounds 
slang, but you know what I mean.” 

He was speaking very fast, for there was & 
suspicious mist rising up over his eyes as 
remembrance of his uncle came back to him, 

‘As Allie says, you can’t be a stranger to 
us. You were good to Uncle George, and he 
tells us to love you and to call youfriend. It 
won't be very difficult, will it, Hester? I think 
—don's you, dear ?—that we shall be good, 
trae friends now and always.” 

And Hester, looking up at him through her 
tears, forgot all the doubts that had crowded 
her mind a moment before, 

The emotion that came now was £0 sweet, 
so beautifal, it banished all other feelings ; 
and she remembered only that at one touch 
she had been given a brother and sister 
who would prove no ephemeral friends, but 
staunch, true, and loyal to the very end. 


(To be continued.) 








Curtntst domestics in San Francisco, when 
quitting a situation, have an unpleasant habit 
of leaving a character of their mistress for the 
benefit of their successors. Many a mistress 
has been puzzled to guess why her “ China- 
boys’ forsake her a0 soon, until one day she 
discovers some odd writing inscribed bebind a 
mirror, or under a table in the kitchen ; and 
when she gets a neutral Celestial to interpret 
the writing, she often finds sufficient harsh 
criticisms on her housekeeping to account for 
the sudden departure of her servants. 
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A PLAYTHING OF FORTUNE. 


ee 
OHAPTER XXXY. 


Brenpa stood there Seine, her husband's 
supposed wife like a stone. There was not a 

article of expression in her cold, gray face. 
fs seemed immovable as iron, 

She made such a pictare in her simple, old- 
fashioned bonnet, her grayish hair and stony 
expression, that she made an impression upon 
Violet. The woman of fashion went up to 
her swiftly and put her hand on the nurse's 


arm. 

“Tell her that she is altogether wrong, 
Mias Fcench,’’ exclaimed Violet, in her sweet- 
est tone. ‘“‘Mrs, Cass is my cousin, my 
first cousin, almost my sister. Her little 
ones are ay dear to me asthey are toher. Do 
you think, then, that I should remain away 
from them because my husband happens to 
have an adopted son? I¢ is absurd, is it not? 
And you will tell her so, won't you, Miss 
French?" 

A shudder seemed to pass upward over 
Brenda's entire form. It was a wonder to 
her ever afterward how she bore it. 

Then, too, there was the thought of her 
child, her own little one whose welfare was 50 
lightly considered. How was she to prevent 
his exposure to that dread disease? It 
seemed to chill her to the very marrow of her 


bones. 

She tried with all her frail might to make 
her voice sound natural as she replied, but it 
seemed cold and atiff,in a singular accord 
with her curious appearance, 

* I think Mes. Case is right," she answered, 
heavily. ‘‘Common humanity should make 
us protect a child, whether we love it or not. 
You can do these little ones no good, and you 
may take the germsg of infection back to that 
—other one, You would not like to feel that 
your own rashness had occasioned his death, 
would you?" 

A hard expression came into Violet's 
countenance, and a peculiar gleam darkened 
her eyes for a moment. 

‘He will not die,” she said, coldly. 
** Bince you will not let me see the children, 
May, perhaps you will take them these 
flowers with my love.” 

She Iaid a bunch of roses in her cousin's 
hand as she spoke, and turned away. Mrs, 
Cass sprang to her side. 

“‘ Dear Violet,” she cried, “you must not 
be offended. I have only refused for your 
own - You think the baby would not 
take it, as I thought May and Dick would 
not, but you see they have,” 

“Bat there is not the necessity for my 
going to that child that there is for your being 
‘beside yours.” 

“I never thought of that before,” said Mra, 
Cass, relenting. 

“I rarely ever see him, IfI promise you 
that I will not visit the nursery for days 
afterwards, will you let me see them 7?" 

** Under those conditions—yes,” 

She was about to lead the way, but some 
mother-intuition made Brenda understand 
the thought that was poisoning Violet’s brain, 
Bhe stepped quickly forward, and, regardless 
<. _ position, spoke earnestly, almost 

y. 

‘Don’t do it! she cried. Don't for the 
love of Heaven! How can yon tell what may 
happen? He may be going out as you go in, 
and you may meet him. There are so many 
Ways that you might give it tohim. Don’t 
go, I beg of you. Sarely you don’t want to 
be —_ to Heaven for that little life? 
Mrs. Cass, don’t allow it, I entreat you ! " 

Violets looked at the woman ooldly, then 
turned to Mra. Cass and in a subdued tone, 
sufficiently loud for Brenda to hear, she 

'_— 

“It is only overzeal in her profession, my 

hey are all like that. An odd 


“has bappened ?"” 








“Yes. It is the thought of that poor little 
helplees child that isto be subjected to this 
horrible disease that is killing me!” 

“Is is dreadtal, isn’t it? Bat you must 
not be go emotional. Why, as a nurse, you 
would go to an insane asylam in a month if 
you allowed things to affect you like that. 
You must harden yourself. Sympathy is al 
very well in its way, but unless you know 
how to control it, you will never be successfal 
in the profession you have chosen. Look at 
that child. Do you see that pinched expres- 
sion coming about the nose? That means 
death! Iam glad Doctor Hastings is here.” 

Brenda glanced in the direction of the 
child, bat her eyes caught the expression of 
Violet's face before they reached the counte- 
nance of the baby. The woman of fashion 
seemed absolutely not to see the little form 
she was holding. For the moment she had 
forgotten herself, and a amile that was diaboli- 
cal hovered about her crimson lips. If love 
for the child had caused her to enter the sick- 
room, it was a@ curious way that she had of 
displaying it. 

She waited until the end had come, until 
the anguished mother had been forcibly taken 
from the room, and then she left quietly. 

She bad really liked the pretty baby, bat 
she could neither think of that, nor her grief 
for the dead, nor her sorrow for the living, in 
the intensity of another feeling. 

The same cruel smile was upon her lips as 
she stepped into her carriage and ordered the 
coachman home. She took no note of time, 
and was astonished when the carriage stopped 
before her own door. Her lips moved as she 
mounted the step. 

“T shall have my revenge at last!’’ she 
muttered, 












































Bhe herself pushed open the door before 
Mrs, Cass could reply, and with that expres- 
sion of regret and hesitation still on her face, 
Mrs. Cass followed. 

If she had dared, Brenda would have held 
them back with main strength, but she saw 
how hopeless she was. 

‘*I believe she is trying to give the disease 
to my child!" she gasped. ‘' Heaven forgive 
me if I wrong her, but what could that ex- 
pression in her eyes have meant? She hates 
the child, Oh, Heaven! what am I to do to 
save his life?” 

Sbe was still standing with her hands 
closely clasped, a wild, hunted look in her 
face, when Doctor Hastings rejoined her. 

“The little girl May is very ill,” he said, 
hurriedly. ‘Iam afraid there is little hope 
of—What is the matter, Miss French? What 


‘* That lady who went in there," she gasped 
—Warrender—she ought not to have gone. 
Her husband has a son, and——”’ 

She paused, unable to continus. Doctor 
Hastings took her hands and held them 
soothingly. 

‘* And you have allowed yourself to become 
80 excited over that? You will never do for 
& nurse if you do such things—never! You 
must have more self-control. Why, Mrs, 
Warrender ia the cousin of Mrs. Cass. They 
are as intimate as sisters, and it ia only 
natural that sheshould want to see the children 
Sbe has promised me to disinfect her- 
self, and then take the precaution not toallow 
that little fellow to be brought into the same 
part of the house sheis in. There is very 
little dangor. That comes from not knowing 
when you have been near infection.” 

“ Bat are you sure she will do it?" 

“ Why, what an absurd question! Do you] As she was about to ring, the door was 
think she would wilfully endanger the child’s|opened from the inside, and Agnes Blunt, 
lite? You must not be so foolish. I am/ with the child in her arms, stood there. 
afraid you have not taken a very strongliking| Violet hesitated for a moment; she turned 
to Mrs. Warrender. Come with me. I want] white even to the lips; then a sudden resolu- 
#0 introduce you to Miss Graham and your! tion darkened her eyes. 
two little patients,” She took the baby from Agnes and held 

She was still trembling, but not to any/him closely, touching the red lips with her 
noticeable extent, when she entered the room| white, trembling ones, after which she 
where she found May in Mrs, Warrender's| returned him to his nurse without a word. 
arma, It was the kiss of Jadas. 

The small face was flashed with the terrible 
fever, and occasionally the child moaned asif 
in pain. She was too ill to notice anyone, 
— the heart-broken mother who bent above 

ir. 

Then Brenda and Miss Graham were 
named to each other. 

Mies Grabam held ont her hand and drew 
Brenda to the other end of the room. 

“ T hope we shall get on very well together,” 
she said, kindly. ‘ Doctor Hastings tells me 
that you have had no experience, but I am 
sure you will soon learn, There are three of 
us—you, Miss Vance, and myself. Miss 
Vance is the night nurse, and you will have 
to assict both of us, Iam not sure but that 
you have the most difficult place to fill. It 
will come bard to you just at first, but we will 
both do for you what we can. That child 
will die.” 

‘* You mean the one in Mrs. Warrender’s 
arms?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘‘Then one ought not to blame her for 
coming even at the expense of the other child,” 
sighed Brenda. 

‘Blame who—Mrs. Warrender? Pont! 
She cares no more for that child than she 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Bessta was in her favourite place upon the 
lawn, seated in her indispensable invalid's 
carriage. A letter, covering four sides of 
note-psaper, and written in huge English hand, 
lay neglected upon her lap. Her bands were 
folded together, and her eyes were fixed upon 
the softly moving leaves above her. 

She was motionless as a atatue, but there 
was an expression of suffering in her count- 
enance that those who ran might read. 

Is struck Darcy Brooke painfally, as he 
stood watching her for a moment before ap- 
proaching her. Then he epoke her name 
lightly, that he might not startle her, 

** Bessie,” 

She tarned to him and smiled without 
surprise, as if she had expected to hear the 
sound of hia voice. 

“Well?” 

‘I thought I should find you here,” he 
said, carelessly, throwing bis bat upon the 
grace and seating himself near ber. ‘It was 
very good of you to anticipate my coming.” 

‘* Have you heard anything ?"’ 


does for me. Itis notin her. She doesn’t} «nos yet.” 
oare for anyone except herself. Look ather.| «17 have,” 
Does distress over —_ oy take thatex-| « What?” 
pression on ® woman's face? "’ “ Violet and Lionel have arrived.” 
Bat Brenda dared not look. She feared she| Brooke started violently. He did not speak 


for a long time, but sat there with his troubled 
eyes fixed upon her; but his voice was very 
quiet when he broke the silence at last. 

‘* When did they come?" 

“They were a week earlier than expected, 
and arrived several days ago. My mother 
says she was too busy to write before. Lionel 


is coming up here.” 


would ory out or do something that would be. 
tray her. She turned hurriedly to the nurse, 
and cried almoat incoherently,— 

“« May I not see the other one—the boy who 
ig not so ill?” 

“Not now. Heis sleeping and we don't 
want him disturbed. What's the matter? 
Are you nervous?” 
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“ When?"’ was something curiously piteone—something 

‘* She did not say. She merely writes that | beantiful to him in the thought, 


he asked for me st once, and expressed the 
intention of making me a visit.” 

“I¢is so mach better that Brenda is not 
here ; don’t you think #0?” 

‘‘I don’t know,” she cried, passionately. 
“I wish to Heaven I did! Do you believe 
that he would desire not to know?” 

“ He must not know!” exclaimed Brooke, 
‘at least, not yes. I don's know what ccurse 
we Ought to pursue in the matter. Ihave put 
it to my conscience ina thousand different 
ways, and I cannot determine.” 

Bessie sighed. 

Bhe was silent, becance there seemed no- 
thing that she conld say upon the subject 
that she bad rot already said. 

Brooke was watobing her closely. For a 
moment he forgot their terrible embarrags- 
ment in looking at her. 

Her face was thip, but how beautifol the 
lines were! There wasa certain callowners 
of complexion that illnesa bad brought, but 
there wae no woman of bis acquaintance who 
could beast of sench bair or more beautiful 
eyes. Her little, thin bands were 
iying folded over each other upon her Jap. 

ow helplers and appealing they sppesred ! 
The exprestion of sorrow bad orept back to 
her cyesagsin. How he would have delighted 
to soothe ber! Yet there wasan o@d senta- 
tion of timidity suddenly born in his heart. 

He felt shy, and asif che in reality were 
the stronger of the two, It was a curious 
feeling which he could not quite understand. 

‘* Bessie,” be said, at lass, unable to endure 
~ Bilence longer, ‘what are you thinking 
rs) ? ” 

Bhe coloured slightly. 

“Of many things, vaguely,” she answered, 
evasively, ‘I think I am going back to town 
Mr. Brooke, My mother and Violet are going 
to Brighton soon now. I ehal! remain at the 
town houce during their absence,’ 

His countenance fell, 

‘« What ie that for?” he asked, in a tone of 
disappointment, ‘Because Brenda has 
gone?” 

‘Perhaps, she avewered. ‘ This place 
bas grown unbearable to me.”’ 

** Bus what shall I do?" he asked, boyishly, 
“I oonld not endure it now without you, I 
should bave toocloee up my establishment and 
go back to town, alco.” 

He laughed a little at his own remark, but 
Bessie grew painfolly red. 

“I hope yeu will not!” she cried, with 
suspicions earnestness, 

“Why ?” he sacked, quickly. 

“ Beoauce,”’ she stammered, weakly—" be- 
cause it is eo hot there—st this season— 
and——"’ 

She stopped, unable to continue, and 
glanced at him helpledaly, 

‘‘Ig it beoause you wish to avoid me that 
want to go, Bessie?’ he asked, “If it 

¢—."’ 

*'Oh, don’t!" she interrupted, wiih a gea- 
ture of pain, ‘ You don’t understand, and I 
can't explain fa you. I must go—I must! I 
can't atand everything. I *] 

She stopped again in horror of herself. 
She looked at him, and her expression be- 
trayed everything. 

Daroy Brooke was not a vain man, but he 
would have been blind not to have read that 
helpless, appealing. plteous glance, It told 
him everything. He was able to read between 
the lines of Brenda's letter at last. He 
understood what she meant, Brenda knew 
that Bezsie—poor, unfortunate, helpless, 
beantiful Bessie—loved him, 

The line of her note to Bessie flashed 
through his brain,— 

*' There is a day in.the far fature, which I 
foreses, when I shall return to you,” 

He understood that. He knew now why 
she had begged of him to be kind and tender 
to Bessie. It was Brenda's wish that he 
should learn to love her little friend. There 








Had Bessie been a strong girl, able to flit 
about as others do, he might bave hated her 
for the very thought; but there she sat before 
him, a hopeless cripple, denied all the beauties 
of life that others en joy, noble, auncomplaining 
—loving him. 

His eyes filled with tears. 

She bad turned her gsz9 from him, and did 
not see his emotion, She waa trembling like 
a leaf, and be could cee it even before his 
lips had touched her hand. 

* Don’t go, Bessie,” he said to her, tenderly. 
‘I should not know how to get along without 
you, desr. Stay here in this sweet country 
where we have become co esgential to each 
other, for—my take, will you noi?” 

He had not meant to say so much. Jé had 
never occurred to him that he ever could ask 
her to bs his wifo, but he regretted nothing 
wher he saw the joyous light that flashed 
into her pretty face, 

She did not reply at once. She seemed to 
yield herself to the happiness that his words 
inspired for a moment, then « slight shiver 
paseed over ber. Her face took on an 
additional paleners, She was striving to con- 
trol herself, but it was a diffisnls undertaking 
and one in which she was not altogether suc- 
ceazstu), 

“It is very good of you to want me,” 
she said, quietly, her smile very wan and 
feeble, ‘' You must not think that I do not 
appreciate it, for no one ever thought me es- 
sential tohim or her before. Bat you will 
not mind in a day or two. There.are £0 
many others who will he santer com: 
panions for you than I could be,”’ 

‘' You are determined to go?” 

“Tt is better that I should.” 

‘* Then I shall go, too.”’ 

“You are very foolish. The city will be 
hot and uncomfortable, and——” 

‘“No more for me than for you. Allow me 
to choose my own pleasure, won't you? 
Bessie, why did you wish to escape me?"’ 

It bad come to him then, A beantifal 
sacrifice, he called it. His life was worth so 
little to him. Might he not make it of benefit 
to this noble, suffering girl? He foresaw so 
clearly all that she must undergo when she 
learned the truth whioh she already suspected 
about Brenda. He knew that the world 


would out her because of the misfortune that: 


had befailen her sister. And he knew that 
_* could save every pang by making her his 
wife.” 

Why should be hesitate? He had already 
said too moch to withdraw now ; for be would 
bring no additional sorrow into her unhappy. 
sfflicted life, les the cost be to him what it 
might, 

There was no hope of his ever learning to 
love another woman as he had loved Brenda ; 
but he realized that, as the acknowledged or 
disowned wife of hia friend, the indulgence of 
that love was a dishonour to him. Might it 
not be a thoneand times better it he put 
another and a stronger barrier between them ? 
Wonld that not be a curb even upon his own 
heart ? 

Bat self was a mivor consideration with 
Brooke in this idea that bad come to him. 
His whole heart was overflowing with 
sympathy for his + fflicted little friend, and 
the whole world acknowledges how ‘closely 
akin pity is to love. 

The laugh that fell from Beasie's lips was 
tremulons, almost discordant. It never once 
occurred to her what his intentions were. 
She only saw that he was sorry for her— 
nothing more. 

* How foolish you are!” she said, with an 
assumption of lightness, ‘‘ Why should you 
think that I wich to esospe you?” 

‘* Because your words show it. Listen to 
me fcr & moments, dear, and exercise your 
imagiostion. Let me ask you a question: 
Supposing— mind, I con't say that any of thia 
is true—but ecppose that I should get my 





back broken, so that I conld never arise from 
my couch, snd suppose a girl loved me very 
dearly, and I loved her, would you not think 
she was doing right if she came to me and 
told me that she loved me? Would you not 
think such a marriage to be the sweetest, 
purest thing Heaven ever put into the hearts 
ot Earth’s children |” 

She was trembling violently. She under- 
stood now. For a moment a great rush of 
gladness filled her, to the exclusion of every 
other feeling, then that generosity which was 
— strongest thing in her nature surged over 


“I should think you were mad to accept 
such @ sacrifice!" she cried. passionately. ‘*I 
should call you cruel to allow her to give her 
strong young life to you when you were 
nothing but a useless clod. I should despice 
you for your weakness, as she would Cespise 
you in the end,” 

* Then that Imaginary girl could never love 
the imaginary me as I love you, Bessic.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Tae beautiful, poetic, noble sacrifice was 

made, and Daroy Brooke did nos regret it. 
He did not love her as he loved Brencda—how 
could he, when that love was still throbbing 
in hia heart as warmly as it had done upon 
the day when he told her of it ?—but he waa 
willing—nay, eager to give to Beszie all the 
young life that was thrilling through hie 
veins, It wasa pleasure to him to think of 
cating for her all the days that were her 
allotment—to know that she would depend 
upon bim alone. 
He could not have asked her to be his wife if 
she had been well and strong; but as it was, 
he seemed to revel in the thought of is. He 
felt toward her something aaa father does to- 
ward his favourite and s filicted child, 

And she ? 


It' seemed to her that her very seul was 
trembling with ecstasy. She loved him with 
every atom of the strength of her strong 
nature, She absolutely adored him for the 
sacrifice that he was willing to make for her; 
but she would no more have thought of 
allowing him:to link bis life to her uselees one 
than she would have asked Heaven to give 
her the sun from tho skies as a ciadem, 

He had taken both her handa in one of his. 
She lifted them until her lips rested upon it, 
then she genily withdrew her own. 

There were tears in her eyes, tears in her 
voice, as she said, with apparent irrelevance : 

“Did you ever read Mrs. Browning's 
‘Denial’? Don't answer bat listen.” She 
leaned forward and took the little volame 
from the floor of the carriage, and in the 
bitterest, saddest, most heart-feriorn tne 
tbat he had ever heard, she read, — 


‘* ‘We have met too late—it is too late to meet, 
Oh, friend, not more than friend ! 
— forecome shroud is tangled round my 
eet, 
And if I step or stir, I touch the end, 
In this last jeopardy 
Can I approach thee—I, who cannot move? 
How shall I answer thy request for love ? 
Look in my face and see ! 
** ¢T love thee not ; I dare not love thee! Go 
In silence ; drop my hand. 
If thou seek roses, seek them where they 
blow-- 
In garden alleys, not in desert sand, 
Can life and death agree, 
That thou shouldst stoop thy song to my com- 
plaint ? 
I cannot love thee. If the word is faint, 
Look in my face and see! 


‘¢ <T might have loved thee in some former days, 
Oh ! then my spirits had leapt, 
As now they sink, at hearing thy love-praise, 
Before these faded cheeks were overwept, 
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Had this been asked of me: 
To love thee with my whole strong heart and 
head 
I should have said still, yes ; but smiled and 
said : 
Look in my face and see!’” 


She had meant to deceive him, but the 
reading of those verses would have told him 
all, even had he not known it before, ‘there 
was such yearning, such anguish, such regret 
and despair. 

She would have gone on reading, but he put 
his strong hand beneath her chin and forcibly 
turned her face toward him. There was 
something slmost heavenly in the gelf- 
ee affection that filled his heart for 

er. 

“If you could have foved mein the happy 
days, why not now, dear heart?" he asked, 
gently. “ Let me ‘lookin your face and see.’ 
It ia not true. You do love me, little one, 
= in my face and tell me that you do 
no i. 

She shivered and clored her eyes. He had 
slipped his arm around her, and she was 
leaning ‘sgainet his breast, powerless to move 
herself, even had she to do £0. 

‘Oh! it is madness!” she whispered— 
“the veriést madness! I wonld as soon 
think of tying the stone around your neck that 
would sink you to perdition as doing that 
which you ask. Do you think I do not realize 
all the sweetness of your heroic sacrifice? I 
thank you from my very soul for what you 
have said, but I cannot accept it!” 

“ Why, Bessie?” 

She quoted from mentory : 


*€€ Could Love's great harmony 
The Saints keep step to when their bonds are 
loose, 
Not weigh me down? Am Ta wife to choose ? 
k in my face and see !’” 


“The only wife whom I should choose— 
whom I shall ever choose, Bessie?” he said, 
earnestly. ‘Do you mean that you intend 
to out yourself adrift from the sweetest com- 
panionship that the world holde—from that 
union invented for man by Heaven itself—be- 
cause an offliction bas been sent upon your 
life? Ah! surely you, who are denied the 
rights that the more’fortanate possess, need 
love all the more, Why should you take upon 
yourself an #ffl‘otion greater than Heaven has 
seen fit to send?” 

“It is not myself that I have to consider, 
but you!” she cried, pattionately. ‘“ You 
know and underétand it all ‘so well. You 
know that, in spite of my mother, of my 
sister and my fortune, that the veriest beggar 
is not 80 lonely and ‘alone as I; and you-are 
SOrry—so What you would take upon 
yourself the buréen that I am destined ‘to 
bear alone. But I will not/let you. I’amrnot 
80 cowardly as that, Ican bear to suffer, but 
I could not bear to see'you suffer.” 

‘Then it ie not becadse you do not love 
me, Bessie? It is beeanse you love me so 
_ ad 

6 smiled down into her great haggard 
eyes—emiled as he might have done in trying 
lovingly to persuade a rebellions child, 

‘“* Ag well one as the other,” she answered, 
despairingly. ‘‘ What difference can it make, 
when the result must be the same?” 

‘All the differences in the world, because it 
won't be the same. If I believed it true that 
you do not love me, then I should go away 
from you for ever. There will never be a da 
when I shall not repeat my question wnt 
you promise to become my wife ; for you do 
love me, do'you nov? Dear one, let me ‘lock 
in your face and see,’”” 

He was atill smiling at her in an indulgent 
way. She etatted ep passionately, as if she 
could bear no more, 

‘Oh, surely I have enongh to oudure with- 
out this!" she cried, sharply. “Is would be 
useless to lie to you. You have read my piti- 
fal secret, which I would have given words to 





conceal. Heavan'was not satisfied with tying 
me up as a helplees cripple for'the remainder 
of my ‘worthless life, bat it must send me 
this humiliation. I am deeply grateful to you, 
but I can’t do it! I can's take advantage of 
— pity for my foneliness. For Heaven's 
sa . go ” 

“T will not!” he exclaimed, firmly, ‘It 
ia allthe most useless absurdity. I shall be 
no good either to Heaven or myself if you 
send me away.” 

“ You will grow to derpise me !” 

‘“* Let me stay until you are convinced that 
I never shall. Let ue remain as we are, if 
you will, without pledge between us, until you 
have tested me to your satisfaction. I do not 
fear it. Surely, you cannot hesitate to do 
that, Bessie.” 

**Oh, if I could but believe i¢ trae!" she 
cried, “If I could but think that Heaven 
intended a ‘happiness such as that to make 
amends to me for all that I have suffered, for 
all that I ‘must suffer, I should be willing'to 
go on to the end of time, enduring any ‘tor- 
ture with never s murmur of complaint, never 
a ene of rebellion, but only gratitude and 
¢ n ” 

The'tone told him so much more'than the 
words, strong as they were, that tears filled 
his eyes. again and this time rolled down his 
chesks 

He took her in his arms and kissed her upon 
the lips. — 

‘Dear little Bessie,” he said, softly, “itis 
our betrothal, in spite of you. Heaven hag 
ordained that you shall be my wife, and there 
is nothing you can say against it to which I 
shall listen. There is nothing more pure in 
heaven ‘than my love for you. Put both your 
a in mine and tell me that you believe it, 

lear,”’ 

She obeyed him, and lifted her eyes to his, 
shining with a holy light. 

‘I believe you.” she said, softly; “and in 
a my sfiilction has changed to a 
g ry." 

He bowed his head above her hands, and in 
silence asked Heaven's blessing upon the gac- 
tifice he had made. 

Did Heaven ever refuse to hear a prayer 
like ‘that ? 





CHAPTER XXXYVIIL 


Dancy Brooxe had gene, 

There was not in all the hosts of Heaven a 
happier soul than Bessie as she sat alone there 
in the duck and twilight. The trees were 
making long shadows that reached up and 
ingulfed ber. The flowers on the other side 
were but dimly visible, bending gracefully 
under the gentle breezs like the old fashioned 
court beauties to harmonious strains of the 
stately minuet. A bird was whistling a good. 
night to the day in the tree above ber, bliss. 
fally breaking the sweet silence of nature. 

She feaned back in her little oxrriage, 
watching it all with a dreamy smile upon her 
lips thiat made her strangely fovely. All the 
petulance had gone from her great vidlet eyes, 
pert | only hsppinees and thanksgiving 

bat ° 

“T don’t deserve it,” her heart sung ont to 
the tune of the bird’s song. ‘“ I don’t deserve 
it, but thank Heaven for it! Thank Heaven ! 
Why should all this great joy be sent into my 
life, I who bave borne my burden so im- 
patiently? It can't be true! It can’t be 
true! And yet it is, Thank Heaven | Thank 
Heaven!” 

‘That waa the sweet refrain, the grateful 
ending of every thought. 

Mary, her little maid, had come to her 
twice to take her in, but exch time Bessie had 
shaken her head. 

‘Wait a Itttle,” she said. “Go in and 
leave me, The night ie eo exquisite. I shall 
blow the whistle when I need you.” 

She had closed her eyes, and was listening 
#o the end of the bird’s song, listening while a 
blissful memory was hovering over all her 





senses, bathing them in the sunshine of 

ecstasy, when the sound of a quick footfall 

upon the gravel walk aroused her. 

” a opened her eyes and glanced up 
astily, 

Her visitor had evidently not seen her, and 
was going onward with bowed bead ‘toward 
the house, when in the faint gray light ehe 
recognized him. 

‘* Lionel !" she cried —" Lionel, is it you?” 

She had always liked him ; in’the old days 
he had been the only one whom sho had 
allowed to know ‘her as she really was, and 
now in the moment of forgetfalness of ‘all that 
had happened since last they met, she was 
glad to see him, unfelgnedly giad. 

He sto at the ‘sound of her voice, a 
pleased smile crossing his face. 

* Ta that you, Bessie, here in the darkness? ’ 
he cried, ‘‘ Dear child, how delicious it is tc 
see you again!" 

He ‘leaned over, ‘took her in bis arms very 
tenderly, and kissed ther upon the lips twice 
before releasing her. 

‘I am so glad, Lionel!” she cried, holding 
hia hands olosely. ‘It was very good of you 
to come ‘way up here for the sole purpose of 
seeing me.” 

“Good? How absurd! Good to myself. 
I am afraid, dear, that the inclinationa of 
Lionel Warrender are the only things that I 
consider very much now. Perhaps I never 
did anything else.” 

He sighed as he made the remark. The 
pleasure of the meeting was allaying, and he 
was going back again to the changed, grave 
man that he had become. He had lifted his 
bat, and the delightful breezs was playing 
through his blonde hair, Very handsome he 
looked there with the grey shadows gaihering 
about him; and when is any woman ever in- 
different to the sadness of a handsome man ? 

“If your inclinations led you here to me, I 
am glad, more than glad, that you followed 
them, Lionel,” she said, gently. ‘Sit down, 
won’s you?" 

‘Don't you think it is too damp here for 
you? The dew is falling.” 

‘' It is too delicious to go in,” she answered, 
wishing to svoid the light. ‘Bit down here 
where I can touch you, where I oan realize 
that I have you back.” 

‘Then you have wanted me, Bessie? Jt is 
very good to feel that someone has. I) is 
very good fo know that someone has missed 


‘t Why, Lionel, how sadly you spesk! Has 
it turned out worse ‘than you expected, dear? 
Is marrisge more of a failure than you knew 
it would be ?’’ 

‘* Hash,” be gaid, with painful effors. ‘We 
have no right to speak upon that subject. If 
my life‘is a failure, the fault ig mine, and 
mine alone,” 

‘Nonsense! A tender, generous woman 
oan sweeten a man’s life, no matter what it 
may be, if'she bat tries, unless he is a brate, 
You are ‘surely not going ‘to try to make me 
believe’ that you are that, Lionel?” 

“T don’t know. I only know that ii has all 
been a mistake; that I wronged my wife when 
I married her, and that I have no right to 
expect anything different from what I reosive, 
I feel like a cur to make even 80 much of & 
complaint as that. Please don't let us speak 
of it.” 

There was something of a pause; then she 
asked, quietly,— 

“ How is Violet?" 

‘‘ Very well, I asked her to como up with 
me; but Mrs. Oasa’s little girl fs dead, and 
she felt that’she should not leave.”’ 

‘Nina dead? Iamverysorry. What was 
the cause?" 

“' Boarles fever combined with pneumoria, 
It is very prevalent and fatal among children 
just now.” 

“* And Norton, how is he?" 

‘* Well, thank Heaven.’ 

She put her’band out and touched his. It 
was trembling slightly. 

** You love him very much, Lionel, do you 
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jd " she asked, her voice was very low and 
ender, 

She could not see his face clearly, but she 
felt the quiver that passed over him. 

“Very much," he answered, briefly. 

‘‘Lionel,” she said, choosing her words 
carsfally, ‘‘ you and I have always been such 
good friends, have we not?” 

* Yes, dear,” 

‘*Do you remember the conversation we 
had in the conservatory that night when you 
proposed to Violet?” 

He did not answer at once, and when he did, 
his voice was low, 

“ Yes," 

* You did not love her. You would rather 
have shot yourself than have married her.”’ 

“I did not say that,” he replied, evasively. 
‘There may have been other reasons than 
want of love." 

“ Tell me that you do not wish me to speak 
40 you of those old days, if you wish ; but don’t 
try to deceive me, Lionel. You did not love 
her; you don't love her now. Violet is beau- 
tiful ; she is wealthy and accomplished. Why 
don’t you love her?” 

‘* Because my heart is dead and buried,” he 
orled, passionately—“ because when a man 
has loved once, and that love is still wildly 
alive in his heart— Good Heavens! what 
ama I saying? Don’t question me, Bessie, for 
Heaven’s sake! I am notin a humonar to lie, 
and I must not tell you the truth.” 

‘‘ Bat suppose I know,” she cried, leaning 
forward and peering into his face in the dark- 
ness—‘' suppose I know why you love baby 
Norton? Oh, Lionel, my poor boy! I know 
what love is, and I can pity you from the 
very bottom of my soul!” 

He bowed his head and kissed her hand. 

“I might have known you would under- 
stand and pity me,” he said, humbly; ‘‘ you 
always did, You were always the best friend 
I ever had. Idon’t know why I should ever 
have hesitated to tell you the truth. Bat 
—— you know, dear? Who has told you 

is ” 

‘Perbaps I guessed it," she answered, 
evasively. ‘' It is the loss of Norton's mother 
that has ruined your life, is it not?” 

‘* The lose of her and the knowledge that I 
killed her,” be oS ney. 

She started violently. 

** You killed her!" she gasped. 

“Not with my hands, but with my stupid 
and unintentional cruelty. Heaven forgive 
me! Her death is upon my soul, and my 
punishment ia ten thousand times worse than 
if they had hanged me for it!" 

‘You are mad!” she cried. ‘' You don't 
know what you are talking of. Be quiet, 
Lionel. I did not know that I was touching 
a@ chord that would vibrate in a strain like 
that. Don't speak to me just yet; you don’t 
know what you are saying. Why can’t we all 
go on living for ever as peacefal as this silent 
night? Why must we needs suffer and groan 
under the afflictions that we have no power 
to control? Life is like nature, as they are a 
part of each other. We sit here and watch 
the moon rise in her gorgeous loveliness, here 
under these trees to-night, yet at this time to- 
morrow they may be bent and broken under 
the storm that Providence may see|fit to send ; 
and we cannot question His wisdom, can we? 
After all, how little it requires to make us 
happy! Now, if you could recall her back 
from the grave—back into your arms now, 
at this moment—you would call it bliss, would 
you not?” 

She waited breathlessly for his answer. It 
did not come at once. His head was bent; 
his arme hung inertly between his knees. He 
remained so for some time, Then he lified 
bis bead wearily. 

‘‘ No," he answered, in a lifeless sort of 
way, ‘‘I would not recall her if I could. It 
would be madness. I loved her, but there 
are others to be considered—others to whom 
it would mean something worse than death.” 

** Do you mean my sister?" 

“Not Violet alone, but others, Heaven 
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knows I loved her, love her still, as I ever 
must, but if she stood shere before me in the 
spirit world, and it required only the 
stretching forth of my hand to bring her back, 
I would not do it. I could not! I cannot 
make you understand, Bessie, but that which 
made me kill her with my cruelty exists yet, 
and I could not change it all by anything that 
I might do. Heaven help me! I must bear 
my barden as it is, though it may not be of 
my own making! but I oan change and alter 
nothing—nothing! And I would not dare, 
even if I could.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Lionst WarnENpeR was walking upon the 
terrace of Riverview. The delicious cigar be 
held between hia lips seemed to afford him 
little enjoyment, if one could jadge by the 
frown upon his brow. Both hands were 
thrust into the pockets of his trousers, and he 
puffed hard and fast, half blinding himeelf by 
the clouds of smoke that rolled through his 
blonde moustache. 

He had been walking for some time with 
the same regularity of step and turning that 
marks the confined promenade of a caged 
animal, when a man came through the great 
gate just below, and paused for a moment to 
look at him, 

The expression of the visitor's face waa not 
pleasant as he recognised the walker, He did 
not pause long, but went qaickly up. 

*Halloo, Lionel!” he exclaimed, fami- 
liarly. ‘‘When did you come?” 

He put ont his hand, but instead of giving 
his in return, Lionel Warrender frowned and 
atoffed his hands deeper into his pockets. 

“I was not aware that you were in this 
section of the country, or I should not have 
come at all,” he said, coldly. 

Harry Beat smiled. 

“That is not at all a polite greeting,” he 
exclaimed, significantly. “I have always 
observed that politeness, like honesty, is the 
best policy, and, it followed from no other 
reason than policy, is better than if not 
followed at all.” 

‘There can be no guestion of policy be- 
tween you and me,” returned Lionel, haughti- 
ly. ‘ We are absolute strangers to each other, 
and as such must remain.” 

*¢ You talk like a silly boy,” said Best, with 
a slow, exasperating laugh. ‘‘'One might 
fancy you one of the hotheads just relieved 
from the confines of the school-room, What 
you say is ridiculous, We could not be 
atrangers to each other, even if both of us #0 
desired. When was sach a thing ever heard 
of? Why, my boy——”’ 

‘Be good enough to drop all that!” ex- 
claimed Lionel, hotly. ‘If you have come 
here to see Miss Olifton, you will find her in 
the house. Your society is not agreeable to me.” 

Harry Best flashed argrily. 

“Take oare!” he cried; “‘you may have 
occasion to regret your language. I have not 
come to call upon Miss Olifton, but upon the 
young lady whom she calls her companion.” 

He spoke slowly and deliberately in order 
to watch the effeot of his words upon Lionel, 
but, to his surprise, the young man was at 
— ag if he had spoken of Mary, the 
maid. 

“You might have spared yourself the pains 
of a oall at all, then,"’ he said, carelessly. 
‘* The young woman has gone away.” 

“What!” 

The word was more than an exclamation ; 
it waga cry. It was ample proof to Beat that 
what he had suspected was the trath. It was 
no plan of his to get Lionel Warrender into 
an affair of that kind. He had bent every 
energy of hia life to making Mr. Warrender’s 
heir the beacon light of London society—and 
now, jast as the position was his, Best did not 
propose that it should be lost. 

‘*Are you sure that she has gone?” he 
asked, after an awkward pause. ‘ Did Bessie 





know that you were coming?” 
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‘* Migs Olifton did not expect me.” 
‘¢ Bat women are so infernally quick. Are 
you sure that she is not concealed in the 


—- looked at him in very evident sur- 
prise. 

‘*I don't know what you are talking about,"’ 
he said, icily. ‘‘ There is no reason why Miss 
Clifton should conceal anyone in her own 
house, She is her own mistress. Kindly let 
us put an end to this conversation; I have 
already told you that it is not agreeable." 

‘* Oh, hang it ! don’t be a confounded asa!’ 
exclaimed Best, shortly, ‘‘ Is doesn’s make & 
oe of difference i — > is egress i 

you or not. ve spent the grea 
of my life in trying to make something out of 
you, but you are such an infernal imbecile 
that you make it next to impossible for any- 
one to do it. You make a mess of everything, 
and seem to resent it as a heineous offence 
that I have endeavoured to prevent your 
being completely out from that old blockhead’s 
will. Most men would have let you take your 
own course, and starved.’ 

‘And why did not you?” asked Lionel, 
scornfally, ‘' Because you knew that if that 
happened—if my father disinherited me—you 
could not be in possession of the fat income 
that supports you in the style of a prince. 
Don’t talk sentimental rabbish to me, with 
an infernal pretence that you cared whether 
I was a beggar or not! If you would come 
out and say, like a man, that you did not 
propose to suffer beggary because of me, I 
should have infinitely more respect for you.” 

Beat shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 

‘There is something to be talked between 
us much more to the point than motives or 
sentimentaliam of any kind,” he said, with 
more earnestness than he had yet shown. 
‘You are perfectly at liberty to call my in- 
tereat into the matter selfiish, if you so desire. 
That isa minor consideration. I don't pro- 
pose to go to the workhouse because you are 
a fool, I can tell you |” 

‘Look here——" 

‘*Now, don't interrupt me; I have got 
something to tell you that will interest you, 
in spite of all your tragedy airs. You remind 
me of a silly woman, Lionel. Liaten to me. 
Do you know,I am afraid you arein the 
most—what shall I say?—deadly hole in 
which a man was ever placed !"’ 

** What do you mean?” 

‘* I suppose you have not forgotten that Jew 
pawnbroker's daughter with whom you be- 
came involved, and——” 

“If you dare to utter a word like that again 
regarding that lady, I shall forget that——”’ 

He paused, his face grey as ashes with 
anger. 

Best laughed mockingly. 

‘*‘ Why don’t you complete your sentence 7?” 
he asked, jeeringly. ‘Come, boy; this is no 
time for us to quarrel. With your usual 
thiok-headedness, 1 fear you did not take the 
proper precautions with that girl, and——" 

“IT have told you to leave her out of your 
conversation, or, by Heaven! I shall not be 
responsible for my acts! That lady is dead.” 

* Are you sure?” 

‘Ot course Lam. I saw her buried.” 

‘‘Bat might there not have been a mia- 
take?” 

** Certainly not!” 

Harry Best heaved a very earnest and 
genuine sigh. 

‘‘I hope you are right,” he said, ‘but I 
don’t believe it. 

Lionel started. For a moment it seemed 
to him that every drop of blood in his veins 
had grown stagnant. Best thought he was 
going to faint, and pat hia hand on the young 
man’s shoulder to steady him. The touch 
recalled Lionel. 

(To be continued.) 
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He had been possessed with the thought 
that Arthur had destroyed himeelf; but a man 
does not take the trouble to pack his clothes 
for that one last j , when he would have 


ttoed. 

“My boy! my boy!” broke from the 
father in a burst of almost uncontrollabla 
emotion, as he tumbled on his knees beside 
him. ‘ Tell the doctor—at once,” 

Harding hurried away, and presently came 
back with the old family doctor, Dr, Tomkins. 
He looked very grave, ordered the patient to 
Swe at once, and suggested farther 

oe, 

Lord Woodville conjared him to tell him 
the exact truth, when he confessed that he 
was afraid of acute inflammation of the 


brain. 

“Ie there any chance of recovery?” he 
asked, hoarsely. 

‘If he were to live, the chances are that he 
would be insane,” and having delivered this 
terrible verdict he turned away. 

Special messengers were sent after first-rate 
nurses and eminent doctors; and when all 
was done, the unhappy father retired to his 
own toom, snd locked himself in, 

He thought of his dead brother, how fari- 
ously angry he used to be with him; he had 
shown him no com mn, he had never tried 
to help him; he despised him for hia 
weakness; he had scorned him for the dis- 
grace he had brought upon the family name. 

Perhaps if he had been kinder, gentler, more 
ready to help, and less willing to abuse, he 
might have saved that brother from s miser. 
able life, and a still more miserable death, 
Aud then, when the curse fell upon his own 
son, he bad shut his eyes to it for many years, 
and tried to ignore it, instead of grappling 
with it —— 

And, oh! the fierce contempt with which 
he had lashed him on every recurring failure ! 
Perhaps if he had combined more gentleness 
with his sternness ; perhaps if he had used 
more constant method in his attempts to 
restrain him, the evil might have been 
—% my out before his son grew to manhood, 
and he might have been a blessing to his 
parents instead of a constantly recurring 
curse. 

Arthur had no more patient or wa’ hfal 
nurse than his father during his brief tem- 
pestaous illness. For days he raved inoces- 
rt and had to be held down by main 

oroe 


Is was a very trying period for everyone, 
and Lady Woodville’s face grew desperately 
gad and worn as time went on. 

Ellice stayed at the Castle at her aunt's 
express desire ; but her poor little white face 
touched the heart of every visitor who came 
ws inquire, and happened to catch sight of 

er. 

Bruin lingered between life and death for a 
fortnight; but later on, his strong, healthy 
nature triamphed over his weakness, and he 
began very slowly to mend. 

Arthar woke one day from a long stupor, 
and looked up into his father's face with sad, 
but perfectly sane eyee. 

“Brain?” he asked, doubifally, as if afraid 
of mentioning she name, 

* Better, my boy, thank Heaven! and you 
are better too,'’ 

“T had such a horrid dream," he went on, 
in a low, weak voice ‘'I thought that I was 


in an awfal rage, and took out a knife, and— 
bat it im't trae, is it?” the perspiration 
Standing out om his forehead, as a sudden 





fearfal doubt of its being only a dream crossed 
his mind. 

“Brain shall come and show himeelf,” 
Lord Woodville said, hurriedly. ‘I dreamt 
once that I had set fire to a bishop's lawn 
poem but ° ny tey 2 fact. L. - 
go to sleep —ba a bi, you o 
to have your medicine.” 

The nurse atepped forward, and put it to 
the patient's lips, whilst the Viscount hurried 
out of the room to spread the joyful news 
that the deliriam had passed off. 

Atter that, Arthur's strength rapidly de- 
clined, and everyone could see that the end 
was near. Bruin was wheeled into his room 
on a sofa, which was placed close to his bed, 
and the two cousing grasped each other's 
hands with silent affection. 

Bruin had alwaya stood by him through 
thick and thin, in spite of poor Emily 
Lenvard’s suspicions, and he owed him no 
grudge at all for that attempt on his life. 

Arthur asked for the Rector to be sent for, 
and had many solemn talks with him, when 
he diesburthened his heart of all its heavy 
— 

e@ received the Holy Communion, and, 
after the storms of life, died in peace, with his 
mother’s tears wet on bis stern, white face, 


Months passed away. Ellice took up the 
threads of her old life at home, but everyone 
saw that the girl was oe 

Lady Fitzsden thought it very natural that 
such a terrible fright as she had gone through 
in the summer-house should leave its stamp 
on 4 girl's spirits for some time afterwards, 80 
she did not trouble herself much abonut it. 

Arthur Standish was dead, so she could 
build no more matrimonial projects about 
him; and although Ellice had not enlarged 
about his delinquencies, she had heard quite 
enough about him from other sources to prove 
that he would never have made a fit husband 
for her beloved child. Indeed, she was rather 
glad that the Woodvilles had gone abroad, so 
that there would be no chance of another 
invitation to the Castle, and she hoped that 
Ellice would soon forget this one sad episode 
in her bright young life.' 

The Rector and his wife took quite a 
different view of the situation, and saw their 
way to amending it; but they meant to keep 
it a profound secret from everyone. 

They sent out invitations for a amall dance 
on Christmas Eve to celebrate Janet Belmont’s 
birthday, and told Ellice she must be nice and 
come in good time, as they would expect her 
to help in setting everything going. 

Lady Fitzeden, who was always anxious to 
promote her pleasure, ordered her a new gown 
for the occasion of pale pink chiffon, so that 
she might have nothing to remind her of that 
unlucky dance at the Castle, and sent her off 
punctually at eight, though the dancing was 
not to begin till half-past, 

Ellice was feeling very sad as she arrived 
at the door of the Rectory. She considered 
herself quite a blighted being without an 
ounce of fan or flirtation left in her. 

She hopsd Janet and all her girl-friends 
would enjoy themselves, but as for herself, 
she never expected to do soagain. In a list- 
less manner she steppsd out of the carriage, 
enveloped in white fars. 

‘* Mistress ia not down yet. Please, miss,’’ 
began the neat parlourmaid, but before she 
could finish her sentence, a young man darted 
forward, and seized Ellice’s small hand in 
both his own. 

Before she knew who he was, he had drawn 
her into the Reotor’s own study, and was 
looking into her face with a pair of eager biue 
eyes. which could belong to nobody on earth 
bat Bruin Standish, 

“ Well, have you quite forgotten me?” he 
asked, with a happy laugh. 

‘How did you come?” she asked breath. 
lessly, as if she thought it could be by no 
ordinary means. 

“ By train, and by Mrs. Rector's own iavi. 
tation, I assure you. Are you glad to see me? 





Why did you turn so cold and nasty all at 
once? I never could understand.” 

** I’ve been longing to tell you,” she said, 
with glowing cheeks, whilat her pulses seemed 
to be dancing a galop. 

‘“‘Then you've had wonderfal self.control. 
Bat don’t carry it on any farther. Why was 
it?” looking straight into her face. 

Oh! it was so good to have him back, to 
hear his voice, t0 see his bonnie face, she 
could scarcely think of anything else. 

*! Was it because you found out that I was 
not Lord Woodville’s son?" he said slowly. 

Tien she found her tongue. ‘' No, of course 
not,” with eager disdain. ‘ Oaly that very 
night yoo—you——”’ 

“ Yes?” he said with a smile, for he knew 
that she was thinking of that interview in the 
conservatory. 

"TI heard voices under my window; and I 
could have sworn that one of them was yours, 
the other Miss Lennard’s. 

‘ ws Well, and what didI say ? I should like to 
now.” 

“I¢ was Arthar really—as I found out after- 
wards—and he said that he supposed he must 
make love to the little Fitzeden girl, as it was 
in the programme; and when Mies Lennard 
= 7 was too late—he said he didn’s care a 

ng ' 

*' And you thought I could have talked like 
that after what I had said in the conserva. 
tory?” looking at her indignantly. ‘ How 
could you think I was such a thorough-paced 
scoundrel?" 

“* Bat I didn’t know you had a cousin—and 
the voice was yours,” 

“Extraordinary! We talked of him con. 
stantly.” 

*‘ Not before me.” 

“‘ Why didn’s you come frankly to me next 
morning, and ask me about is?” 

‘* There was nothing to ask—as I thought— 
and it seemed too horrid of you to be flirting 
out there with Miss Lennard when everyone 
else had gone to bed!’ 

“ With Emily Lennard !| Great Scott! Don't 
you know that she hates me? Bat jast one 
other thing. Way did you let Arthur take 
you to that infernal summer house?” 

*‘Oh! because I had a little hope. I had 
begun to think it was he on the terrace, and 
not you; and he promised to tell me all about 
it, if I went with him.” 

“My poor little girl,” tenderly, ‘‘ You ran 
an awfol risk,’’ 

“TI felt so frightened, but I had no peace 
till I knew,” tears rushing to her eyes. 

‘Then you did care for me all through ?" 

‘'Most of all when I thought I had lost 
you,” her cheeks covered with blashes. 

His grasp tightened on her hands, and he 
drew a deep breath. ‘ We will have no mis- 
take this time,” he said quietly, controlli 
himeelf as best he could, “I, Arthur Went. 
worth Standish—son of the late Wentworth 
Standish—ask you Ellice Fitzeden to be my 
wife. Don’t cay ‘No,’ whatever you do!” 

She did not ray ‘'No,” In fact she said 
nothing at all; bat as she allowed him to 
draw her close to his throbbing heart, silence 
seemed to answer a8 well aa speech. e 

* 


It was a most succegsfal party at the 
Reotory that night, and as the kind old 
Reotor and his wife looked at Ellice’s radiant 
face, they were positively bubbling over with 
satisfaction, Lady Fitzeden could positively 
not believe her eyes when Ellice walked in, 
an hour at least before she expected her to 
retarn home, followed by a good-looking young 
man, 

It was quite enough to take her breath 
away to be told that this fascinating stranger 
had come to ateal her child, and she felt 
almost inclined to refuse her consent when 
she found that he was the son of Wentworth 
Standish, 

Bat in the course of a few days she got 
letters from Lord and Lady Woodbridge, 
giving a glowing account of their nephew, 
and her that they had always 
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looked upon him during poor Arthur’s life as 


a younger but well-beloved son. Mr. and 
Mrs, Belmont were also loud in hia praises ; 
and told her that Mr. D——, one of the 
master’s at Eton, bad the highest opinion of 
his character as well as of his abilities; and 
the Dean of Christchurch, an old friend, 
wrote to congratulate Lady Fi:zsden on her 
daughter's. engagement to one of hia moat 
promising undergraduates, 20 that she was 
obliged to.aacoumb. 

That Christmas was the happiest that 
Ellice avd Arshnr ever bad known, for it 
was the first, though not the Jass, that they 
ever spent together, 

In the spring time they were married, and 
Lady Woodbridge looked ten years younger 
as she weloomed Bruin and his bride to their 
home in the Oastle. All the sorrows of the 
psas were buried in Arthar Ssandish’s grave, 
and there seemed to be no cloud to mar the 
happiress of the future, 


[THE END.] 








FACETLA. 


It is always the man who doesn’é shovel 
the dirs who ia willing to give advice. 

Wuen «4 fly lights on a piece of sticky paper 
he realizes that he is better off. 

At the men who wear yachting caps are 
not yachting captaing. 

Wao nees all the suvff that ia manufac. 
tured? No one nose. 

A worp to some young men—Nogligé shirt 
doesn’t necessarily mean neglected shirt. 

‘© * My mother bids me bind my hair,’ but 
my mother-in-law makes me tear it.” 

Tue lackiest thing about the horseshoe 
over the door is that it doesn't drop on your 
head, 

A worner of six declares that people who 
Bay that boys know nothing about economy 
never saw them when they were using soap. 

Country Cnitp (who sees no novelty in a 

rk): ‘*What's all this grasa for?”  Oity 

hild : “ That’s to keep cff of.’’ 

Onz of the extremes of misery is a small 
boy with a pair of new boots and no puddle to 
walk into, 

Tracuen: What great event ocourred in 
1882?" Small Boy (aftera panse): ‘' Please, 
ma'am, I was born then." 

Moprst bearing ia very commendable in 
&® msn; bat it is no recommendation to a 
fruit-tree, 

Tuenre ig never so much excitement when a 
man. begins to smell a rat as when a woman 
firat\wees ® mouse. 

Tev: ‘‘He’s fall of impracticable ideas,” 
Ned: ‘‘I should eay he was. The only one 
of his schemes that didn’t go up was a flying- 
machine,” 

‘' Papa,” gid a boy, “I know what makes 
folka laugh in their s'eeves!"’ ‘* Well, my 
son, what makes them?" ‘'Oause that’s 
where their funny bone is.’”’ 

“Smon! Simon! There are burglars in 
the house!"’ ‘That's all right, Mary. I 
made an assignment of everything, to-day, 
for the benefit of the creditors,” 

**No,’’ said one chicken to another, ‘‘ we 
don’t speak to her. She wasn’t hatched from 
the same lot of eggs that we were.” ‘Oh, I 
see. She from a different set.” 

Waruinea the feet at the fender will oure 
headache, backache or joint ache; but 
another pair of feet muat be alongside of them 
#0 cure a heartache, 

“Sr0n, my boy, you are now going to set 
up in basiness on your own account, and I 
wieh to give you a bit of practical advice.” 
* Well, father ?’' “ When customers don't see 
what they want, teach them to want what 
they seo!” 
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A wowen’s rights lady says that woman is 
& eilent power in the land. To thia a oynical 
old editor responds, ‘‘ That will be news to 
thousands of hasbands,” 

Vinx Kixp,—" Did they treat tbe chaperon 
kindly on that yachting trip?" ‘‘Oh, my! 
yes. Why, bey let her have the yacht.all to 
herself every time they made a pors,”’ 

JEANNETTE; “ Does Miss Boardman: get her 
lovely complexion from her father or, her 
mother?” Gladys (eweetly): ‘‘From her 
father. He’s in the drug-business.” 

“Say, waiter!" exclaimed an impatient 
otistomer, “I've been here a “fall hour!” 
“I’ve been here since seven this morning,” 
anewered the waiter; “ tiresome, ain't it,”’ 

A commencist traveller comes up to the door 
of an omnibus, ‘‘Is Nosh’s Ark already 
fall?” A voice from inside says, ‘’ No, come 
in, there is only a goose missing.” 

‘* You are an idiot!" angrily exclaimed a 
domineering wife. ‘ So my friends said when 
I married you," replied the husband. And 
she became more infariated than ever. 

Mr. Cuaruey (of the firm of Challey and 
Chin‘ z): ‘ Is our new bookkeeper a Christian, 
Mr. Obiniz?” Mr, Onintz; ‘‘I.can’t tell 
yet. ‘He hasn’s had occasion to talk through 
the telephone.”’ 

“ Waar a beantifal new gown Jane is wear- 
ing. Didshe bring it from abroad?" ‘‘No; 
it's her last seagon’s dress; ‘the dressmaker 
turned it inside out,:and now she saya is’s 
from the other side.” 

Youne Dre Binxs: ‘' You saw that lady— 
just passed us—well, young Smithers has 
kept up a flirtation with her for a month,” 
The Major: ** Do tell me all about it, that’s 
& good fellow! She's'my wife!" 

Litttz Gru; “My papa has to get up 
awfal early, 80 as to get to the office to see if 
his olerks is there attendin’ to business.” 
Little Boy : ‘My papa don’t have to. He's 
one of the clerks.” 

Jack Forp: "Do you believe that a fellow 
ever did make a mistake and kiss the wrong 
girl in the dark, you know?" Tom De Witt: 
“No; how can a man kiss the wrong girl, 
anyhow?”’ 

Youna motHer: “ He is somewhat cross to- 
day. He is teething.” Old bachelor (in 
great awe of the mite of humanity): ‘‘ And 
when do you expect him to commence—er— 
commence hairing ?” 

A coverness in her advertisement stated 
that she was ‘‘complete mistress of her own 
tongue.” “If that’s the case,” said a caustic 
old bachelor, ‘she can't ask too much for. her 
services.” 

“TI pont think my hair would stand on end 
if I were to see a ghost,” remarked Mies 
Elder, after several spectral tales had been 
related. ‘‘ Of course not,” replied Misa Fiypp. 
‘ False hair is never affected that way.” 

Tarrer: ‘So you don’t altogether like the 
new pastor's sermons,, eh?'’ Dapper: “ No, 
they are too profound—they necessitate too 
much headwork.” ‘Quite true; I noticed 
you were nodding through his entire discourse 
yesterday.” 

Artists pota.—Mre, Smart: ‘Ah, good. 
morning, Mr. Dobber. I knew it wags you, 
I saw you on-the island, painting before your 
canvas.” Mr, Dobber: ‘‘Oh, yes. At the 
same time I saw you in your room, painting 
before your mirror,” 

‘*Tg it true that you have been saying that 
Soblankele here has atolen your purse?” ‘I 
did not go so far as to say that, your worship. 
All I said was that if Schlankele had not 
assieted me in looking for the purge, should 
have found it again.” 

‘Yrs, sir; I can enlarge this photograph 
and give you a speaking likenese,” said the 
artics. “A speaking likeness,’ 
widower, who hasa very vivid remembrance 
of deceased. ‘“‘I would like the portrait, 
oo gaara care to have it talk 
m ae 





* Fatger,"” my boy is saying over his lesson 
books, ‘‘ what ig the meaning cf the word 
fame?” “ What little meaning the word has 
you will find in the dictionary, my son,” I 
reply. ‘' The thing itself isa kind of rind on 
the apple Happiness—the prettiest part of 
the fruit, and the least nutritious.” 


“ Wein aunt, have your photographs come 
from Mr, Snappeschotte’s?"’ ‘' Yes ; and they 
went back, too, with a note expressing: my 
opinion of hisimpudence.” ‘ Whatwasit?’’ 
“ Why, on the back of every picture were these 
a ‘The original of this is carefully pre- 
gery Li) 


‘'Tirenn's just two waya of doing it,” sald a 
labourer to himself, as he stood musing and 
waiting for an employer. I must save me 
two thousand dollars, I must pat away two 
hundred dollars a year for ten years, or tack 
up twenty dollars a year for a handred years! 
The last would be the easiost.” 


History ia all the time. having new read- 
ings, and some of the best of them come fram 
the mouths of children. ‘When Rome waa 
burning, the Emperor Nero was playing & 
fiddle,” so the seacher told Robbie. And this 
wad, what Robbie told ‘his mother that even- 
ing. ‘‘The Emperor Nero was playing a 
fiddle, so they burned Rome.” ’ 

Berrie: ‘Oh, say,.bave you heard that 
May Savalle, who went as missionary to the 
Sioux, is going to marry a chief?" Blauohe ; 
“No! Howdid yoahear?” ‘She told.me 
so herself, and showed. me her engagement 
ring. It bas the ontest bind of a qaotation 
inside is.” ‘Really! What is the qaota- 
tion?” “ Lo, the bridegroom .comesh |‘ 

‘* Hava you fixed up my will?” said: the sick 
man to Lawyer Qailling, “Yes,” ‘Every- 
thing as tight ag you can make it?" ‘ En- 
tirely ao." “ Well, now I want to ask you 
something—not professional, bus as a plain 
every-day man. Who'do you honestly think 
standa the beat show of getting the pro- 
perty ? ” 

Wire (from the window at onea.m., to tipsy 
busband): ‘Well, what's your excuse for 
coming home at this hour ?'' Husband : “Let 
mein, M'ria. Jast come from the meeting of 
the labour union. Been considering what 
we'd do abont the recent strike,” Wife: 
‘* Well, you jast sit down onthe doorstep and 
consider what you'll do about the recent look. 
ous, 

Fanta: “ Robinson was looking for you to- 
day, Brown. He leaves for the West to-mor- 
row morning, where he intends to remain, 
and he wanted to collect that twenty-five 
pounds you owehim.” Brown: “ Yes, I saw 
him a little while ago. I promised to forward 
him the money next week.” “In what paxt 


of the West does he intend to settle?” “E 
don’t know. I didn’t ask him.” 
Waite Lies.—Feritky Spinster: ‘ How 


many dances aré you going to give ms t0-nigbt, 
Captain Waxham? Captain Waxtam: * Oh, 
I'm so sorry, but there's not enough men, you 
know, and I’ve just been told off by Mrs. 
Masham to dance with the girlsa—who—a— 
who are not likely to.get partners! [Acks sha 
girl just bshind kim for three walizes and a 
polka | 

A Nice Lacan Powr.— A negro whose 
bruised and swollen face and tattered clothiag 
bore evidence of rough handling, recently 
limped into the presence of a Southern magis- 
trate. ‘‘I wants you to arrest Sam Johnaiog 
foh baté'ry, sah!” he exclaimed. ‘For 
essauls and battery, you mean,” suggested 
the dispenser of justice. ‘No, sab. Jess ich 
batt'ry, sah.” ‘ How oan that.be?" “ Weil, 
sah, it woz jess dis way. Mah mewl brok 
inteh Johnsing’s cobn patch, an’ wen 
Jobnsing druy'im hum he oall me a no good, 
fool niggah."’ “Yes.” ‘‘I w'an'’s gwine to 
stan’ dat nohow, so I ups an goff him a 
whack wif a fence stake, aah.” ‘ Why, then 
you assaulted him!" ‘Yes, eab, I did, 
sah, Bat he done de bati’ry, He moa’ 
battered dedife outen me, gab.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Onn of the Jaiest feminine fada ia to have 
the hand or the arm: modelled: in plaster or 
sculptured in the whitest of white marble, 


Tre wearing of a single Giamond star above 
the forehead hes become quite general now, 
and other odd ornaments of the same style 
are seen frequently. 

Tunez is‘every indication that long cloaks 
are coming in again. Short jackets, three. 
quarter length coats and capes, and the 
sacque. backed garment of all sorts of lengths 
have evidently had their day for the present, 


Tre Dake and Dachess of Edinbargh will 
be abroad for very nearly two thonths. “Their 
Royal Highnesses fre now very popular 
indeed at Devonport, but the Dachess does 
not like the place and fiads her house thére 
much too small and inconvenient, 

Ir is’ announced, with reserve, that a 
marriage is being arranged between the young 
King of Servia and a Rasvian Grand Duchess, 
The marriage, it is added, will be celebrated 
before the King attains his me jority, 

Tue investigators of the manners and cus- 
toms of Adam and Eve seem never at rest, 
but the latest. and quaintest idea is that the 
name Eve is derived from a word meaning 
“talk,” and that therefore women are likely 
always to continue to talk more than men. 

Tue Qaeen, who usually evffera more or lesa 
in the summer from languor, insomnia, and 
geveral malaise, is quite exceptionally well 
this seadon, ‘and ia looking forward with 
keen ‘pledsure to qnite a ‘succession of 
visitors at Balmoral daring the coming three 
monthg, 

Ir seéms a little odd to think ‘that Mrs, 
-Amelia Bloomer is still alive, a gentle little 
old lady, in good health, at Council Blaffs, in 
Iowa, where she has lived for the past thirty- 
five ‘years, having celebrated «her ‘golden 
wedding there in 1890. Mrs. Blcomer ‘was 
not the firet lady to wear the hybrid costame 
identified by her-name, but she was the first 
to take up the cudgels for it in the Prees—bnt 
for all that, sha only wore it for five or gix 
years. 

THE Queen on @n average spends about two 
months ‘at Osborne in the winter, dating from 
about Dedember 20:h toabont February 20th; 
& month or-so on the Continent in the spring; 
® month at Balmoral at the end of May and 
begitining of Jane ; about s month at Osborne 
at the-end of Jaly and beginning of August; 
and from ¢wo months and a-half- to-three 
months at Balmoral in the autumn, com- 
mencing from about the third week in 
August. 

Tux Qaeen of the Belgians is the latest 
recruit ‘to photography, and pursues her 
studies in that art with the utmost diligence, 
One of the most eminent Brnssela photo- 
graphers goes down to Oiergnon twice a-week 
to give her lessons, and up fo the’ prerent 
‘Sdevelops’’ all the ‘piates,” Dut her 
Majesty hopes to diepente with big aid before 
the end of the season, ‘Her bnsband ‘enter. 
taing a special dread of the osméra in general. 
and the obtrusive ‘ kodak" in particular, but 
he has been induced to give a sitting to the 
Queen, who has exeouted an excellent por. 
trait of him, 

Wuen the Princess Elizabeth, afterwards 
Queen, came forth from her confinement in 
the Tower, November 17th, 1558, she went 
into the church of All Hallows, Staining, 
the first church she found open; to return 
thanks for her deliverance from priton. As 
s00n as this pious duty was performed tke 
Princess and her- attendants went to the 
‘King’s Head” in Fenchurch-street to take 
some refreshment, and there her Royal 
Highness dined on pork and peas, The 
dish from which she ate her dinner 
_ Yemaing affixed to the kitchen dresser 
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STATISTICS, 


Turse are 125 varieties of strawberries, 

Tue greatest distance ocvered by a steam- 
veséel in‘one hour’s run is fixed at twenty-six 
tiles. 

Bririen property to the amount of nearly 
two bundred‘million pounds passes the Rook 
of Gibraltar every year. 

Tr-is eatimated that 22 sores of land are 
necersary to sustain one man on flesh meat, 
The same space of land, if devoted to wheat 
onlture,-wonld feed 42 people ; if te oats, 88 ; 
potatoes, Indian corn, and rice, 176; and if to 
the plantain or bread-tree, over 6 000 people. 

Tr has been calculated that the hair of the 
beard ‘grows at the rate of 14 lines a week, 
This will give a length of 6}in. in the course 
of a year. For a man 80 years of age no less 
than 27ft, of beard must have fallen before 
the edge of the razor. 





GEMS. 


Constpen what God can do and you will 
never despair of success. 

Szorecy is the element of all goodness; 
even virtue, even beanty is mysterious, 

Work is the grand ‘cure for all the maladies 
and miceries that ever beset mankind—honest 
work, which you intend getting dove. 

Wirnoor tact you can learn nothing. Tact 
teaches you when to be silent. Inquirera who 
are always inquiring never learn anything. 

Lire is 80 complicated a game that the 
devices of skill are liable to be defeated at 
every turn by air-blown chances, incaloulable 
as the descent of thistledown. 

Wonrps, money, all things else, are com- 
paratively easy to give away, but when a man 
makes a gift of his daily life and praotice, it 
ig plain that the trath, whatever it may be, 
has taken possession of him. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


VrGcETante-Markow Jam.—Peel some mar- 
rows and remove ‘the seeds; ont them into 
small pieces. Boil them withan equal weight 
of sugar until the ‘marrow is transparent. 
Flavour with ginger or lemon, 

Porato Frittrrs.—Take four cold mealy 

Otatoes, crumble them through a sieve, and 

at up well with two tablespoonfals of cream ; 
add salé and ‘pepper and chopped parsley. 
Bind the mixture with an egg well beaten, 
then make into small cakes, and fry in boiling 
butter or lard. Serve very hot, garnished 
with chopped capers. 

Froit ayp Rrcz Pupprxc.— Wash one pound 
of rice and tie in a cloth, allowing room for it 
to swell, and put it into a saucepan of cold 
water; les it boil for an hoar, or longer if 
mecessary ; then take it up, untie the oloth, 
and stir in one pound of any sort of fresh 
fruit; tie up again, and return to the sauce- 
pen for another hour. Serve with sweet 
sauce, or plain brown sugar and a little milk. 

Frroasstéep Eoes,—Boil some eggs bard; 
cut them across, remove the yolks, rnb them 
to a paste with some pounded cold meat, 
chicken, tongae, or ham, finely chopped 
parsley, alittle melted batter, made muetard, 
and plenty of pepper and ealt. Fill the whites 
with the mixture, rounding it at the top; 
stand them olose together in a baking-dish 
strewed with breadcrumbs -and lightly 
buttered, Heat some thick stock or gravy 
with chopped parsfey and chives, plentiful 
seasoning ; when it boils, thicken with flour or 
a dessertspoonfal of cream. Pour it over the 
eggs. Stand the dish for one minute in a hot 


oven, and serve at once, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


No British soversign bas vetoed a parlia- 
mentary bill during the past 185 years, 

Tax charter of the City of London, dated 
1079, is in exiatenee at the present day. 

Tue muddy water of the Nile is clarified by 
rubbing bitter almonds on the sides of the 
water- vessels, 

Tar Roumanian ‘crown is made of metal 
from the cannon that were osptured from the 
Taorks by the Rontwanians at Plevna in 1877, 

A parrot ia said to have lived in the Zee. 
logical Gardens, Regent's Park, for fifty:two 
years withont a drop of water. 

Loaprp dice have been discovered among 
the ruina of Pompeii; the art of cheating at 
play would therefore appear to be of consider- 
able antiquity. 

Amonost savages short sight is unknown, 
their condition of life rendering good sight 
nearly as essential as the possession of four 
limbs. 

A rattway bridge is at length to cross the 
Niagara Falls, Every kind of novelty bas 
been suggested with regard to the Falls, but 
none have been a success, 

A.tHoven the northern shores of the 
Mediterranean abound in anchovies, sardines, 
and pilchards, ita ports absorb nearly ali the 
pilehards that Cornwall can send them, 

Tuer are few uncracked wallg-in Esser, 
Germany. The testing of the big gons manu- 
factured by Krupp hae shaken the foundations 
of the most of the honees, and keeps glsziers 
busy. 

Tue metropolis never contains more food 
than is sufficient for two days’ consumption, 
Were the railways to be out off, in less then a 
fortnight it would be suffering from the 
extreme agonies of famine. 

Bers are said to have such an antipathy to 
dark-coloured objects that black chickens have 
been stung to death, while white ones of the 
same brood were untouched, and a man in 2 
black high hat is rarely stung on account of 
the attention the bees give to the hat. 

Wuen an Egyptian dog wishes to drink at 
the Nile he goes & short distance up the river 
and howls for aome time, The crocodiles, 
being attracted by the sound, immediately 
crowd to the place, while the dog hastily rons 
to the part which the crocodiles have left and 
drinks in safety. 

Tue largest church in Europe is at 5Sé, 
Petersburg. 16 was begun in 1771, and in 
twenty years 2.000 men had not finished the 
walls. Itis of polished marble, toth outside 
andin. The pillars are of one piece, fifty fect 
bigh, the base ard capitals of solid silver ; bat 
the greatest curiosity of all is a wooden box, 
constructed to cover it from the weather. 

Massowan, on the shores of the Red Sea, 
has an average temperatare for the month of 
May of 99 degrees Fahrenheit, and even in 
‘midwinter the thermometer is said to rise 
frequently to over 100 degrees in the shade, 
A naval officer rays the hottest town in India 
is nothing to Aden, while Aden’s heat is mild 
to that of Massowah, It was at Massowah 
that James Bruce, the famons eighteenth- 
century traveller, was astonished to find the 
heat bad made his sealing-wax more flaid 
than tar. 

Mexican theatres have a custom which 
might be tried to good purpore in England. 
The patrons pay for.one act at a time. If 
they wich to keep their seate after she firat 
aot, collectors sre sent round for the next in- 
stalment. This makes it possible for the 
pleasures of a play to /ast sll the week by 
seeing one act each night. One additional 
feature should be added. The performance 
ought to begin with the first act the firs) 
night, the second act the second night, and 63 
on in rotation. This would enable people who 
do not like to remain out !ate to see the play 
on the instalmen’ plan without discomfort. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kore-maxen.—Warwick is a borough. 

Suan.—The capital city of Persia is Teheran. 

W. T.—We ane never heard of any injury arising 
from their use 

Tousen. —The only way is to keep the hair cnt close 
for a year or two 

In Surnene <4 gists ound on the premises may 
be seized, except what belongs to lodgers, 

Fawey.—The steamship Zondon foundered January 

, 1866, 

Jopy.—Abergavenny is 3 town In Monmouththire, an 
Baglish county. 

Nersow.—Sixteen anda half is the limit of age for 
entering the navy as a boy. 

Sweer-roors.—Fresh ripe fruit is most wholesome, 
but, as you say, Jam fn A. A 4 is not injurious. 

W. H. L.—Watnwright was executed, for the murder 
of Harriet Lane, December 21, 1875. 

Brewpa. ——— writing is so bad, and your cee 

#0 confused, that we really cannot understand it. 

Gustavus.—In Sage pe oe are fed on grain, 
Indlan corn, carrote, and hay. 

Sorrerinc Onz.—The poe cures for a tooth which 
aches are either extraction or stopping. 


Pat.—The population of the whole of London is 
4,221,452; and that of Ireland fs 4,706,162. 


H. 0.—It is a hard case, but the truth is, no part of 
the purchase money is returnable. 
Vexen Mornzer.—You are not Hable at all for the 
window which your son, a boy of five, assisted to break. 
Inwocence.—In a limited company the lability ~~ = 
shareholders is limited to the amount of thetr share 
Eowtx.—We know of no railway station with a iw 
covered area than that at New Street, Birmingham. 
Farceirs —A prepsration made of two-thirds lemon 
jaice to one-third Jamaica ram will remove freckles. 


Sorpny.—Soda ia the best thing for cleaning tinware ; 
apply it with a damp cloth and rub well, then wipe dry. 

My Lapy.—To whiten the nails, cut a lemon in two 
and rub in well at night. Wash off in warm water the 
noxt morning. 

A Manryr.—It Is merely « nervous condition, and 
medicine cannot help you. You must overcome it by 
your own wiil. 

Bossy. — We are of opinion that the advertiser is 
nate ous lender, not one whit better than the 
res 


Isqurner.—Petersburg is 154 miles north of Adelaide ; 
ob also called Yongala Junction ; important ratlway 

own. 

A Yovuna Hovssxerrs. — Prick ay before 
‘Daking so that the air can escape. This will prevent 
their bursting in the oven. 

E. P. — Edward Young, the author of ‘' Night 
Thoughts,” died in the midst of his literary employ- 
monts, at the age of eighty-four. 

Dick.—When two sentences run ‘' concurrently,” the 
prisoner has to serve the longest period named, and 
this covers both sentences. 

A. B.—The coins would not now pass as current 
money ; as for their fancy value it would be trifling, but 
a dealer might buy them. 


In Srrarts.—Have nothing to do with money-lenders, 
¢@sp%clally when they begin by asking a deotenioacisies } 
they mean to grab the money and refuse the loan. 

Vic.—Whoever tells you that comb-honey is made by 
machinery or by any other means or process except by 
‘the bees themselves is elther fgnorantly or wilfully 
miastating facts. 

Love's Youna Dazam —You should confide your case 
‘%o your mother. She ts the most proper person, and in 
every way the best person, for you to confide in In such 
a case. 

Sea-sripz.—For the skins which ewily get sunburnt 
the following lotion ts excellent to wash the face, =e, 
and hands: a tambler of lemon jutfoe, two pints of rain 
water, five drop: of essence of roses. Try it. 

Masttuix.—For those who have a greasy skin, a good 
thing is to wash it once a week with wine—red wine 
preferred. The Germans formerly were much gtven to 
wathing the face with the scum of beer, and they are 
noted for their beautiful complexions, 


One 1x Trovsie.—The young man who ‘'is going to 
marry another girl” is not worth troubling yourself 
about. Let him go, and |:t him marry whomsoever he 
may p'ease—except yourself. No woman should wish 
£0 marry a man who has proved to her that he is a liar. 


Dispotant.—The authorship of the line: 

** The conscious water saw its God aad blushed,” 
which was written in regard to the miracle at Cana) is 
ascribed to Milton and also to ee oo 
@ach being equally certain that they are right. 

CO. C.—The leaves of geranfums are an excellent appll- 
cation for cuts, where the skin is rubbed off, and other 

wounds of that kind. One or two leaves must be 
bruised, and applied on linen oe 


wound will become cloatrised in a very ah 





Mas. Sucre —A landlord has no more right to enter a 
house without knocking at the door than any other 
person, unless he comes to levy a distress. 

en etn, aah a ee 

lemon juice, will whiten the skin. eS ow night 
ond wesh eff te the inerning with Ses" 

Srawarv.—Trust cm, sacs: 0 
care of certain persons, called trustees, to be used by 

persons named by the testator. 
ayne Rainsford James, the Eaglish 
novelist, died in Venice on Jane 9, 1860. yo 
original works were published by him. Among the 
novels suggested by his experiences of American 
and history were “Ticonderoga” and “The Old 


A Warrcuep Loves.—You are not entitled to know 
the lady loves you or not, unless you are willing 

to commit by asking the inevitable question. 
Tell her of your own love, and ask her to ba your wife. 
} a) canta able to get at something definite and 


ImpatTrence.—Wé6 do not clearly understand what you 
mean by making a gases aston, If you mean to cure 
a habit of pn hy thers is probably nothing but to 
pte ng ye y indiv'dual oan of it. If it isa 

congenial occupation might have 
the dealred effet. “with older people, probably, it is a 
hopeless case. 


WHAT MY LOVER SAID. 


ag hy bye ot pe i She eee eem, 
In the orchard psth he met m 

In tho full wot graae, with its fatnt perfume, 

And I tried to pass, but no 


it 
it 


nde load down into my eye and 
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I know that the grass and the leaves will not tell, 
And I am sure that the wind, precious rover, 
Will carry his secrat so safely and well 
That no being shall ever discover 





grain and song. The carnivorous birds croak; grain: 





A. B —If the rent is owing to you, of course you can 
summons the man. 

Country Lass.—Write to Mr. Hart, music publisher, 
Paternoster-row, E.O., for a list of his publications. 

Tanoranca.—The Garter motto is io old French, and 
means ‘evil be to him who evil thinketh.” 

Arxrovs.—You can do nothing except assert your 
claim as forcibly as possible, and back it up as strongly 
as you can. 

Esav.—Some people have hair on the face much sooner 
than others, and there is nothing that will prevent it 
while from growing. 


Pan oop —No, the Bible forbids a 
to marry as a second wife the al ster of his first wife 
the latter is still altve. 


Karuiern —Her Majosty was od Empress of 

India at D-lni, or Lotion: 1877, ESe Viceroyship 

of the late Bari of 

Pater Poneto most brilliant comet chem Be the 

time mentioned was Donati's famous comet of 1858. 

The tail was estimated to be 40,000 000 miles long. 

Bent.—You are wrong and the ae. He 

fs quite entitled to keep all the books can sue you 

if you do not pay up the arrears, 

Viotuist.—Antonio Stradivari (or Antonius Stradi- 
). the famous violin maker, was born in 1649 or 

1650 (eatd to be at Oremons)' and died in 1787. 

Mauicze —It is neither fair nor honourable to send 

ie Sot Soergete SS ae matter written upon them 
that is caloulated to injare them in any way. 

O. A.—The mafl out from London to Cape Town 

once a week on F, — 3 to the West Ooast of 


are protected from dis- 
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Unpecipgp.—It is Sapentie te pate ep Set 


private reta Ax: as important as 46 
Iife-partnership should have time and opportunity for 
delfberation r c Haste, rashness and con 








Act Back Numexrs, Parts and Votumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTIGE.—Part 870, Now Ready, 
tree, Highbpence. Alsc VoL 1 ined ng wert ard 


Vol. LVILL., bound in 
@@f Aww Lerrens 10 sz Appresszp To THs Eprror oF 
Tux Loupon Raspes, 884, Strand, W.0. 


+i We cannot undertake to return rejected mans‘ 
scripts, 
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